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^Ilow  unHurrcfwful  attempts  at  their  removal,  as  hap- 
je«l  in  a  case  uinicr  the  rare  of  Mr.  Lucas.*  This,  nat- 
urtV  process  of  removal  of  tlie  lM)ny  mass,  led  Sir 
Paget  to  suggest  the  i)ossil)ilitj'  of  setting  up  a  de- 
structl^  pro<-eas  in  the  oaseous  structure  by  exiM)sing  it 
ami  ap^'ing  escharotics  to  its  surface.  In  a  verj’  inter¬ 
esting  ciX;  related  l)y  Bryant  *  the  growth  wasenucleated 
from  its  IkVi  in  the  frontal  sinus  by  means  of  an  elevator, 
after  remot^ag  a  i^ortion  of  the  frontal  Isuie  overlying  it. 
The  o-aseous  nt^ss  must  have  la-eii  detached,  partially  or 
completely,  to  inive  admitteil  of  such  ready  e.xtirpation. 
Mr.  Bryant  statK  that  the  growth  was  evidently  dying 
when  it  was  reintnied.  The  usual  outcome  of  attempts  at 
the  removal  of  th«-s\^nv  growths  occurring  in  the  frontal 
sinus  has  lieen  death/^dier  from  septiciemia  or  purulent 
meningitis,  and  aliM-es^of  the  brain.  How  fur  flie  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  Vanti.septic  surgery  to  these  oji- 
erations  would  prevent  suflL  secpiehe  remains  to  be  seen. 

'I'he  treatment  of  sarcon\  its  it  occurs  in  the  frontal 
sinus  may  be  dismissed  in  \ery  few  words.  The  utter 
hoiH*lessne.as  of  such  a  condit^i  must  Ixj  obvious.  No 
amount  of  imiKirtunity  on  the  i\rt  of  the  patient  or  his 
friemls  should  induce  the  surgeon\o  entertain  the  thought 
of  attacking  such  a  growth  with\^  means  now  at  our 
command.  ^  J^orge  li.  Fowler. 

>  IiiUT.  Kncyc.  of  Suivery,  rot.  v.,  p.  446.  of  Surgery,  p.  270. 

*  (luy’H  lIoHpitiil  Ueporw,  vol.  t. 

•  I’sgel :  Surgical  Pathology,  p.  461.  •  Practice\f  Surgery,  p.  526. 
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nes.s  and  numbne.s.s  great  care  should  lye  usedyn  so  raising 
the  temperature,  and  attempts  at  resuscitatimi  should  Ixi 
continued  as  long  as  a  heart-lieat  can  Ije  detected.  Arti¬ 
ficial  respiration  should  be  tried  if  at  anjyfime  the  breath¬ 
ing  become  iwrceptible.  As  slight  stii^lants  that  may 
do  good,  eneiuata  of  cold  water,  and  iXldiug  ammonia  to 
the  no.strils  may  l>e  mentioned.  \vy  gradually  as  the 
patient  becomes  consc-ioiis  the  surBminding  temperature 
ma}'  be  rai.sed.  The  parts  niuv^heu  be  placed  in  a 
moderateh'  elevated  position  a^  covered  with  cotton 
wool.  M’^arm  drinks  may  noxyCe  ^iven,  as  may  lye  also 
a  moderate  (pianlity  of  alcoh^ic  stimulant,  if  neces.sary. 
In  the  event  of  e.xcessive  h^l  reaction,  cooling  lotions 
niaj''  be  atyplied,  and  strict  j/tention  must  be  paid  to  the 
associated  constitutional  iyaications.  As  one  by  one  the 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  bofly  regain  vitality  there  is  occa¬ 
sionally  some  pain  in yflie  limbs,  especially  if  they  are 
warmed  tisy  rajyidl}' ;  j/a  these  ca.scs  it  is  well  to  envelop 
the  painful  parts  in  dotlis  dipped  in  cold  water. 

Such  cases  of  j^eral  freezing  rarely  escape  without 
lo.ss  of  some  linily  or  parts  of  them,  and,  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  thy(e  frozen  parts,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
done.  The  ves^des  should  be  punctured  and  the  serum 
evacuated  ;  tl^ frozen  extremities  may  then  be  wrapiied 
in  cold  wet  ifoths,  and  further  than  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  bu^  to  wait  to  see  whether,  and  how  extensively, 
gangrene^ill  occur.  If  the  bluish-red  color  pas.ses  into 
a  dark  c«rry-red  the  chances  of  restoration  of  the  part  to 
life  arar  slight.  Gangrene  will  occur  in  the  great  ma- 
jority^f  such  ca.ses.  By  testing  the  sensibility  with  a 
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The  part  frozen  lyeyonrUIecovery,  or  *•  irozen  loueaiu, 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  af  first  blanched,  cold,  and  insen¬ 
sible,  sfyon  lyecomes  sw^len  and  discolored,  and  gradually 
pa.s.ses  into  a  contractyfl  or  shrivelksl  condition  ;  chemical 
changes  follow  ;  a  B^e  of  demarcation  is  formed,  and  the 
dead  and  living  ti^es  are  ultimately  sejyarated. 

Mortification  ^m  severe  frost-bite  almost  invariably 
involves  all  thy  tissues  of  the  part  affected.  It  seldom 
takes  place  ii^iediately,  but  usually  requires  several 
days  for  its  definite  results  to  fully  (leclare  themselves. 
It  IS  not  umynial  for  a  frost-bitten  part  to  present  quite  a 
natural  apyarance  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  to  become 
discolorey  pa.s.sing  from  a  light-blue  color  to  a  deejx'r 
blue,  andndtimately  black,  and  having  an  unmistakably 
ga^gimyus  odor. 

“  ITMENT  OF  Frost-hite. — All}'  suddcii  change  to  a 
hia|X  temperature  must  be  avoided,  but  warmth  must  be 
inl^sed  gradually.  Such  a  patient  should  lie  placed  in  a 
room,  on  a  cold  bed,  and  friction  should  Ik.*  made  for 
ral  hours.  If  the  patient  beiu  a  state  of  general  stilT- 
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FRUITPORT  WELL.  Loculi^  and  Post-office,  Fruit- 
jiort,  Muskegon  C'ounty,  Mich. 

Access. — By  Chicago  A  West  >rt|^ngan  Railroad. 
Anapvsis. — One  pint  contains  Wheeler) ; 

Grains. 

Carbonate  of  eoda . ."V .  0.565 

Carbonate  of  inaifneiiia . .  0.30S 

Carbonate  of  iron ,  . . . \, ....  0.680 


Carbonate  of  manganese _ 

Carbonate  of  lime 
Chloride  of  potaswiiim^ 

C  hloride  WaotUu  m 
Chloride  i 
Chloride  of  I 
Sulphate  of  aoda  , 

Bromide  of  magnesium 
Silica  and  silicates  .... 
Alumina. 


0.010 
0.443 
0.054 
k. 68.003 
L,5.861 
1,888 
£40 
0.1 
l.-Si 

^traced 


(TemiK-rature  48“  F.) 
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TiiERAPErxic  Properties. — This  is  a  saline  water  of 
marked  value,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation  among  the 
^seople  of  the  West  as  pos.ses.sing  excellent  cathartic  and 
uWetic  properties.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  in- 
haoHants  of  Chicago  and  neighboring  cities. 

TliN»’ell  is  situated  in  the  .southwestern  part  of  !Mich- 
igan,  oi^he  bonier  of  Spring  Lake.  The  surrounding 
country  (K^OO  aci'es)  is  devoted  to  fruit-raising,  and  is 
owned  by  a\|hicago  company.  Geo.  B.  Fowler. 

FRY’S  SOD^^PRING. — Tjocation,  Siskiyou  County, 
f'al.,  about  two  li«Kired  and  twenty-live  miles  north  of 
Sacramento. 

Access. — By  Oregm^Division  of  Central  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  This  road  is  finisihjd  to  Redding,  one  hundred  and 
.seventy  miles.  As  survej’pILit  passes  within  a  mile  of 
the  spring. 

Analysis. — The  only  accessftiie  description  of  this 
spring  is  contained  in  the  “  GeolNdcal  Survey  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  vol.  i.,  p.  331.  It  is  describet^as  being  strongly 
ferruginous,  sparkling,  and  with  a  tenip^rature  of  52°  F. 

The  elevation  of  tins  spring  is  two  thoiiSuid  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty -three  feet,  and  the  locality  pS^'.sses  feat¬ 
ures  of  .startling  grandeur.  Ok  7?.  F. 

FUCUS  VESICULOSIS  Linn.  (  Varech  TeHicnle\vA^- 
dex  Med.),  Sea- Wrack,  Bladder- Wrack,  etc.  ;  Order,^^w- 
coidecB  {Ahjee).  This  is  a  coarse,  olive-colored  marine  al^ 
growing  in  great  abundance  upon  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
North  Atlantic  and  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  North 
Pacific  oceans.  It  arises  from  a  dilated  hard  disk,  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  rock  or  bottom,  has  a  short 
tlattened  .stem  which  soon  forks,  and  becoming  broader 
and  more  tlattened  repeatedly  branches  in  a  dicliotonious 
manner,  and  forms  an  ojicn  fan-shaped  compound  thallus, 
composed  of  numerous  strap-shaped  divisions.  The  en¬ 
tire  plant  is  a  foot  or  more  long,  the  ultimate  foliaceous 
divisions  of  the  thallus  are  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch  wide.  A  well-marked  midrib  extends  to  the  very 
extremities,  and  numerous  hirge  oval  air-bladders  are 
arranged  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  The  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  are  contained  in  turgid,  club-shaped,  and 
forked  receptacles  which  terminate  many  of  the  branche.^ 
of  the  thallu.s.  They  are  minute  cavities  (conceptaclc^ 
lying  just  beneath  the  surface,  with  which  they  com¬ 
municate  through  minute  jiores.  They  contain  niyfier- 
ous  hairs,  and  are  either  fertile  or  sterile  ;  the  ^Tiier 
contain,  besides  the  hairs  just  mentioned,  a  fiyP  large 
“  sporangia,”  devclojiing  (fight  spores  in  each  latter 
develop  numerous  small  antheridia,  each  prcjmicing  nu¬ 
merous  ciliated  “  antherozoids.”  / 

Fuchs  resiculosics  should  be  gathered  ij/t  midsummer 
and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  Jnay  be  coarsely 
ground  and  preserved  for  use.  It  is  a  comparatively  old 
remedy,  having  been  used  more  tha^ a  hundred  years 
ago  as  an  alterative  in  strumous  discyses.  It  has  also  had 
and  lost  a  place  in  several  phaiynicopcrias,  and  rather 
recently  has  been  brought  out  of  Jus  obscurity  again  fora 
new  purpose.  X 

Its  composition  does  not  di^r  essentially  from  that  of 
many  other  algie  :  muciltigof  viannite,  coloring  matters, 
a  stearoptene,  and  a  large  aiXmnt  of  mineral  ingredients  ; 
among  the  last  are  sodaAime,  iron,  iodine,  and  bromine 
compounds,  to  the  la.s^wo  of  which  its  virtues  have 
been  attributed.  / 

The  earlj'^  emplowient  of  Fucus  vesiculosus  was  in 
scrofulous  enlarg(cnent  of  the  glands,  di.sea.ses  of  the 
bones,  etc.,  for  upich  a  charcoal  made  by  incinerating  it 
has  been  extens^ly  employed  under  the  name  of  “  Vege¬ 
table  EthiopsyDmt  it  was  completely  sui)erseded  by  the 
introducti(u^f  iodine,  cod-liver  oil,  etc.  In  1862,  Dr. 
Duchesne-Bmparc  discovered,  while  giving  it  in  chronic 
psoriasisyfinit  his  patients  lost  their  excess  of  fat  with¬ 
out  suyring  otherwise  in  their  general  condition.  This 
obser^ion  led  to  its  emploj'inent  for  obesity,  and  in 
this  iflirection  it  has  maintained  .some  reputation  for 
us^ilness  to  the  pre.sent  time,  although  the  value  at 
\^ich  it  was  rated  a  few  years  ago  is  known  to  be  too 
Ingli.  The  mode  of  its  operation  is  not  known,  nor  ivith 


certainty  to  which  of  its  ingredients  it  owes  its  value,  al¬ 
though  probably  it  is  to  its  saline  compounds,  especially/ 
the  iodine  and  bromine  salts.  The  most  common  pre^ 
aration  is  a  solid  extract,  from  which  pills  can  be  m:^. 
From  three  to  six  decigrams,  two  or  three  times  a jiay, 
may  be  taken.  A  suitably  directed  regimen  shoul^dso 
be  followed  out. 

Allied  Plants. — Sev^eral  other  species  of  Micits  in¬ 
habiting  the  same  area  are  frecpiently  collected  with  or 
instead  of  this  one  ;  they  are  said  to  be  inferioiyw  it  in  me¬ 
dicinal  (jualities.  Probably  other  algm  hmire  the  same 
powers  as  this  ;  for  the  Order,  .see  Eroot.  / 

Allied  Drugs. — Numerous  alkaline  and  sulphurous 
mineral  waters,  bromine  and  iodine  sajp,  etc.,  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  .same  trouble  with  .somymut  not  marked, 
succe.ss.  Plenty  of  exerci.se  and  aXarefullv-regulate(l 
diet  are  other  means  to  the  same  eny  W.  P.  Bolles. 

FUERED,  also  known  ivs  I^aton-Fiircd,  a  health 
resort  and  mineral  springs  situijXd  in  the  Tapolczaer  di.s- 
trict,  Zalaer  County,  llungiX',  on  the  northwe.stern 
shore  of  the  Platten  lake,  ^  an  altitude  of  about  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  s^-level,  two  hours  by  boat 
from  Siofok,  or  by  stage Jkom.  Veszprim.  The  climate 
is  moderate  and  healthXil.  Pleasant  cold  bathing  is 
afforded  at  the  lake,  y  arm  sitz-  and  tub-baths  are  pro¬ 
vided,  the  water  beinXaken  either  from  the  lake  or  the 
mineral  springs.  O^he  mineral  .springs,  the  Franz-.lo- 
^ef  is  the  most  iuXortant.  It  is  to  these  baths  chiefly 
Fiired  owesfiffs  reputation  as  a  re.sort.  The  average 
tem^m•ature  ofyflie  lake  is  20°  C.  (68°  F.),  the  same  as 
that  ol^ie  Niyfii  Sea,  but  the  ivaves  are  not  .so  .strong  as 
at  the  utHhiiuf  places  on  the  shores  of  the  latter. 

The  arra^ements  for  the  care  of  jiatients  are  very  good. 
Sheep’s  iiXl^they  is  drunk  with  the  mineral  water  to  a 
consideaOfie  elflwit  at  this  jilacc. 

See  also  Franz-Njsef.  J.  M.  F. 

EOMITORY  (Funiewi^,  Codex  M(>d.), offiei- 
)i(£is  Linn.;  Order,  Fwffuriaeew,  an  annual  herb  with 
handling  stem,  smooth  anc^t^laucous  compound  leaves, 
mnd  small,  rather  irregular  finders  in  axillary  racemes  ; 
the  pods  are  one-sided,  and  the]|iiice  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  is  not  milky  ;  in  other  resjtefc^s  of  structure  it  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  poppy  family.  Funmury  is  indigenous 
to  Europe,  and  an  introduced  plant  in  tlnikUnited  States. 

The  leaves  or  the  flowering  herb  are  colIS^K“d  for  vase  ; 
they  have  a  bitter,  saline  taste,  but  no  odor.^*ffliey  con¬ 
tain  a  crystalline,  bitter  alkaline  hnso,  finnarine^^fjPnaric 
acid,  and  a  largo  amount  of  carbonate  of  .soda. 

Fumitory  is  an  old  European  hou.se-remedy  for  “  inW?- 
ral,  obstructive,  hepatic,  and  .scorbutic  trouble.s.”  It  iS 
but  little  employed  at  present. 

Ai.i.ied  Plants. — Corgdalis  and  dicentra  an;  pretty 
flowers,  some  species  of  which  are  cultivated  for  orna¬ 
ment.  There  are  several  other  species  of  Fiimaria  which 
have  been  employed  also  in  medicine. 

Allied  Drugs. — Fumitory  is  .scarcely  worthy  of  study 
in  this  respect.  W.  F.  Bolles. 

FUNGI,  EDIBLE  AND  POISONOUS.  This  paper  will 
contain  an  account  of  the  most  important  fungi,  edible 
and  poisonous,  which  are  known  to  ^row  in  this  country, 
Avith  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  many  of  them. 

F('r  some  of  these  descriptions,  Avhich  will  aid  in  identi¬ 
fying  species,  and  enable  us  to  di.stinguish  more  readily 
the  benign  from  the  virulent,  we  are  indebted,  among 
others,  to  Cordier’s  elaborate  and  elegantly  illustrated 
work,  “  Les  Chami)ignons — lli.stoire — Description,  etc.” 
(Paris,  4th  ed.,  18T6.) 

Frecpient  reference  is  necessarily  made  to  the  Carolinas, 
because,  from  the  researches  of  the  “accomplished  Dr. 
Sifiiweinitz,”  and  the  late  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis,  D.D..  who 
Avas  associated  Avith  Mr.  Berkeley,  of  England,  and  Avho 
thoroughly  investigated  the  flora  of  North  Clarolina— 
materially  aided  by  II.  W.  Ravenel,  E.sep,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  precise  lo(;alities  Avhere  a  great  number  of  these 
plants  groAV  have  Ixjcn  indicated  and  recorded.  Douht- 
less  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  Avidely  diffused,  and 
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we  would  gliully  Imve  given  the  liahiUtt  of  eaeli  every- 
wliere  in  tlie  Unite<l  States,  could  they  have  l)een  pro- 
«  unal.*  But  fungi  are  much  more  ahundant  in  a  temix-r- 
ate  zone  where  warmth  and  liumidity  favor  their  growth  ; 
so  also  on  mounlain.s  their  range  Is  limited  to  certain 
altitudes. 

Many  new  8|K;cies  which  have  l)een  ascertained  to  Ixi 
eatable  hy  ('urtis,  Ihivenel,  and  others  will  Ihj  included  ; 
anil  as  Dr.  Curtis  tested  many  of  these  plants  jxjrson- 
ally,  we  make  s]>ecial  allusion  to  him  in  such  cases.  A 
numlNT  of  others  were  long  since  known  to  Ixi  esculent. 

The  comiKJsition  of  such  a  pai>er  hy  a  physician  oceu- 
pusl  with  his  ordinary  profe.ssional  and  liospiUil  duties, 
and  wlnx^has  not  made  collections  of  the  “  Howerless 
plants,”  is  ttslious,  and  retpdres  great  care  and  research 
in  order  to  insure  fulness  and  accuracy  ;  hut,  we  hope 
that  it  will  furnish  a  source  of  reference  for  all  those 
in  this  country  who  shall  hereafter  desire  to  e.xamine, 
investigate,  or  use  our  native  funtri. 

Gk.nkhai,  CiiAiiACTKKisTics. — These  plants,  cousi-sting 
of  cflh  and  Jibrta,  Ix-aring  repnsluctive  sjKiridia,  Ix-long 
to  one  of  the  grand  subdivisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
namely,  the  Cryptogamia,  and  occur  of  all  colors  except 
pure  green.  In  them  the  organs  of  vegetation  and  repro¬ 
duction  are  distinct. 

Their  (jualities,  remarks  ^Ir.  Berkeley  (“  Cryptogamia 
of  England’’),  are  various;  many  are  used  very  extensively 
as  articles  of  foisl ;  a  few  are  endowed  with  valuable 
meilicinal  projicrties ;  numliers  are  highly  poisonous  ^ 
and  th(^  ravages  of  several  in  dock-yanfs,  buildings, 
corn-fields,  orchards,  etc.,  are  incalculable.  Corn-smut 
(ViftiUujo  Slttydin),  which  contains  a  fixed  oil  and  a  crys¬ 
talline  principle,  used  in  place  of  ergot,  affects  the  male 
florets  of  maize  in  ever^'  country  ;  smut  also  at¬ 
tacks  gra.s.ses,  barley,  and  rice — a  thread-like  mycelium 
growing  at  the  ex|)ense  of  the  tis.sues.  Bunt  {Tilletid 
oiritm)  seizes  u|Mm  the  whole  farinaceous  iiortions  of  the 
grains  of  wheat.  A  few  ixisse.ss  the  remarkalile  property 
of  exhaling  hydrogen  gas ;  some,  however,  exhale  car- 
iMmic  acid,  and  inhale  o.xygen. 

They  exist  in  va.st  profusion  almost  everywhere,  anil 
need  only  to  Ik*  known  to  be  utilized  or  avoided.  This 
c(»untry  is  exceedingly  rich  in  the  fleshy  funui,  and  new 
discoveries  will  reward  further  re.search.  Fries  discov¬ 
ered  2,0<M)  species  within  the  compass  of  a  sijuare  furlong 
in  Sweden.  Curti.s,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Plants  of 
North  Carolina,  includes  2,97tl  species  of  ftowerle.ss  plants. 

.Mr.  Berkeley  .says  of  the  i)ro|H*rtie.s  of  this  im{K)rtant 
order,  and  his  remarks  may  lie  jirstly  applied  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  in  England  J'nmji  are  so  generally  objects  of 
pri'judice  and  disgust  that  their  real  importance,  as  use- 
hil  prixluctions,  is  little  appreciated.  With  the  exception 
of  the  common  mun/mwin,  scarcely  a  single  sjKcies  of 
ayiirie  is  generally  accurately  distinguished  ;  and  though 
many  .speak  of  another  kind,  under  the  name  of  chuin- 
pifftion,  there  are  few  iKrsons  who  know  what  to  gather  ; 
and  that  the  fatal  mistakes  which  have  in  consequence 
been  made  have  increa.s<*d  the  disinclination  to  any  but 
the  mushroom. 

.Mr.  Curtis  has  designated  111  species  as  edible,  40  of 
which  he  had  him.self  eaten,  collt*cted  within  two  miles 
of  his  re.sidence.t  He  had  prepared  a  work  on  the  “  Edi¬ 
ble  Fungi,”  still  unpublished,  accompanied  b}’’  colored 
drawings  from  nature  of  many  of  our  native  species  by 
his  .son,  the  Hev.  (’.  J.  Curtis.  It  has  been  our  extreme 


•  That  our  course  t*  not  only  jnstiflable,  but  (xjmpulaory,  M.  C.  Cooke, 
Lr..D.  (KuniO,  their  Nature  and  Uiea,  London,  1875),  while  referring  to 
Ixsa'a  ooUectlont  in  Cincinnati,  Wriuht'a  in  Texax,  and  contributi<inii  fietn 
Ohio,  Alabama,  MaxaachuiettH,  and  New  York,  Nays;  “A  gri-at  portion 
of  thi*  vaNt  country  in  mycoloKically  unknown.  Of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  .New  World,  only  the  Carolina  Stateaof  North  America  can  be  said  to 
be  natinfactorily  known.”  Sptwial  reference  ia  made  by  thia  writer  to  the 
reaearchca  of  Schweinitz,  Curtia,  and  llavenel — to  whom  ia  aacrfbed  this 
thoroutihncaa,  which  haa  given  them  a  reputation  which  ia  world-wide. 
One  genua  and  flfty-thrue  apeciea  have  been  name<l  after  the  last-men¬ 
tioned,  who  by  no  mrana  outranks  his  co-workers. 

t  We  muat  take  this  occaaion  to  express  our  obligations  to  Dr.  Thomas 
P.  Wood,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  (who  haa  publiahcti  an  admirable  sketch 
of  the  botanical  work  of  Dr.  Curtis),  for  favors  extended  to  iia  in  the 
preiauration  of  this  article:  in  imparting  moat  lilierally  hia  choice  collec¬ 
tion  of  plates,  books,  and  pamphleta.  We  record  our  obligations  also  to 
our  friend  and  correapondent,  Mr.  liaveucl. 


giMxl  fortune  to  procure  the  use  of  thc.se  drawings,  and 
through  the  lilH*rality  of  the  publishers  of  the  II.anduook 
selections  from  them  will  illustrate  this  paper.  The 
“  Edible  F'un^i”  will  be  illustrated  entirely  by  the  Curtis 
drawings,  which  are  unique  and  original ;  for  the  Poison¬ 
ous,  the  publishers  will  .select  from  Cordier's  work,  and 
Prang's  publication. 

The  smaller  cuts  are  (with  the  single  exception  of  that 
of  Ayuriru/i  proctrun),  enlarged  from  pen  sketches  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  the  writer,  and  are  used  to  exhibit  the  charac¬ 
teristic  forms  of  .some  of  the  mo.st  inqiortant  families, 
genera,  and  species. 

Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  in  his  “Mu.shrooms  :  How 
to  distinguish  easily  the  Differences  iKtween  Edible  and 
Poisonous  Fungi,”  London,  187.),  has  accompanied  his 
Iiamphlet  with  two  colored  charts.  In  one  of  these, 
twenty-nine  edible  species  are  tigured  :  “  Most  of  them 
abundant  and  instantly  recognizable  when  seen  ;  every 
one  is  a  wholesome  and  delicious  objwt  of  food  full  of 
aroma  and  flavor.”  They  are  easy  of  detection,  he  adds, 
as  we  only  use  the  larger  species.  The  reproiluction  of 
Smith’s  charts  in  this  countr}*,  a  greater  extension  given 
to  the  illibstrated  work  i.ssued  by  Prang  (“  The  Mush¬ 
rooms  of  America,  lalible  and  Poisonous,”  editeil  by  Ju¬ 
lius  .V.  Palmer,  Jr.),  would  reinforce  the  present  efforts 
made  by  the  puhllshers  of  the  Handhook,  and  would 
tend  to  diffu.se  and  make  popular  a  knowledge  of  this 
highlv  imixirtant  class  of  plant.s.  This  wouliL  add  enor- 
mou.sly  to  the  f(xxl-supj)ly  of  the  entire  country,  and  be 
greatly  beneficial  to  ])oor  and  rich  ;  for  the  almost  animal 
character  of  the  mu.shroom.s — which  exist  in  such  profu¬ 
sion  at  our  very  doors — will  siqiiily  without  cost  a  most 
nutritious,  as  well  as  a  delicious  addition  to  their  tables. 

In  many  portions  of  Euro|K*,  but  especially  Poland  and 
Kus.sia,  they  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  food  of 
the  common  people;  and  in  the  latter  country  whole 
trilx's  are  mainly  supported  liy  them,  .sc*arcely  any  spe¬ 
cies,  except  the  dung  and  the  fly  ayurirn  lK*ing  rejected. 
Even  tho.se  kinds  which  are  elsewhere  refused  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  as  poisonous  on  account  of  their  extreme 
acridity,  are  taken  with  impunity — lK*ing  extensively  dried 
or  pickled  in  salt  or  vinegar  for  winter  use.  It  is  jirob- 
able  that  this  harmlessness  arises  from  the  particular  mode 
of  preparation  ;  for,  from  the  exact  account  of  Pallas,  and 
the  general  diffu.sion  of  various  species  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  there  is  no  rea.son  to  doubt  the  fact  that  kinds 
exteeiutd  poiso/ious  tire  really  used  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  noxious  qualities  of  that  most  virulent  siK*cies, 
Aytiricus  reruns,  are  communicated  to  brine,  vinegar,  etc., 
and  that  the  olice-tree  ayurie  lo.se.s  all  its  poisonous  prop¬ 
erties  when  .salted,  and  becomes  eatable.  The  jiickle  is, 
probably,  in  general,  thrown  away  ;  while  as  to  dried 
fungi,  he  had  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  great 
acuteness  and  observation  that  in  .some  town  of  Poland, 
where  he  was  detained  as  a  jirisoner,  he  amused  himself 
with  collecting  and  drying  the  various  fungi  which  grew 
within  its  walls,  among  which  were  many  commonly  re- 
])uted  dangerous  ;  and  that  to  his  great  surprise,  his 
whole  collection  was  devoured  by  the  soldiers.  It  is, 
however,  the  practice,  in  some  districts,  to  usefiiuyi  with¬ 
out  any  preparation  whatever,  lus  in  their  simple  .state 
they  are  considered  more  wholesome  and  nutritious. 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  stated,  some  fungi,  as  is 
well  known,  are  extremely  poisonous,  and  great  care 
mu.st  be  exerci.scd  with  regard  to  their  use.  In  our  re¬ 
port  on  “  The  .Medicinal,  Poisonous,  and  Dietetic  Prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Cryptogainic  Plant.s  of  the  United  States” 
(Trams.  Am.  Med.  As.six.*.,  vol.  vii..  Reprint,  Baker,  God¬ 
win  A;  Co.,  New  York,  18.74,  p.  126),  can  be  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  examples,  with  a  variety  of  information 
bearing  on  the.se  subjects. 

CO.MI’OSITION  AND  ToXICOLOOICAL  ClI AU.VCTERISTICS. 
— The  medical  uses  of  fungi  are  being  more  fully  devel- 
ojK'd — though  many  wdiicli  were  formerly  held  in  high 
repute  are  now  neglected.  According  to  Braconiiot,  most 
of  the  fungi  contain  a  peculiar  principle  denominated 
fiinyin,i\  iKculiar  acid  called  fungic  acid,  usually  com¬ 
bined  with  potassa,  and  a  peculiar  saccharine  matter  less 
sweet  than  other  varieties  of  sugar,  less  .soluble  in  alw- 
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liol  and  water  than  that  of  the  cane,  and  distinguished  by 
some  writers  as  the  sugar  of  mushrooms. 

Fungin  constitutes  the  basis  of  these  vegetables,  and  is 
the  principle  upon  which  their  nutritive  projicrties  chiefly 
depend.  It  is  the  fle.shy  substance  which  remains  when 
they  are  treated  with  boiling  water,  holding  a  little  alkali 
in  solution.  It  is  whitish,  soft,  and  insipid  ;  inflamma¬ 
ble  ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  weak  .sulphuric 
acid,  and  weak  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda  ;  soluble  in 
heated  muriatic  acid  ;  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  and  by 
concentrated  alkaline  solution  ;  and  converted  by  destruc¬ 
tive  distillation  into  substances  resembling  those  which 
result  from  the  distillation  of  animal  matter. 

Letellier  found  in  some  of  them  one,  in  others  two,  poi¬ 
sonous  principles.  One  of  these  is  an  acrid  matter,  so  fu¬ 
gacious  that  it  disappears  when  the  plant  is  either  dried 
or  boiled,  or  macerated  in  weak  acids,  alkalies,  or  alco¬ 
hol.  To  this  jirinciple,  he  says,  is  owing  the  irritant 
properties  of  some  fungi.  The  other  principle  is  more 
flxed,  as  it  resists  drying,  boiling,  and  the  action  of  weak 
alkalies  and  acids.  To  this  principle  he  attributes  the 
narcotic  properties  of  the  fungi.  lie  found  it  in  Am. 
museariu,  bulbosa,  and  verna  ;  and  he  proposed  to  call  it 
amauatine.  Its  effects  on  animals  appear  to  resemble  con¬ 
siderably  those  of  opium.  The  term  muscarine  has  been 
api)lied  to  the  poison  of  mushrooms.  It  has  a  close  simi¬ 
larity  in  its  action  to  pilocarpine,  and  is  almost  completely 
antagonistic  to  atropia  (see  under  Am.  muscaria,  posiea). 
Chan.sarel  found  that  the  poisonous  principle  resides  in 
the  juice,  and  not  in  the  fleshy  part  after  it  is  well  washed 
(“  liepert.  fiir  die  Pharm.,”  Ixvi.,  117;  Chri.stison  on 
“  Poisons,”  p.  704;  see  also  recent  researches  of  Sidney 
Ringer,  Lauder  Brunton,  aiul  others,  on  Muscarine). 

Paulet  long  ago  established  that  fungi  are  poisonous  to 
animals  as  well  as  to  man.  The  toxic  or  active  principle, 
according  to  Mialhe,  depends  upon  their  power  to  coagu¬ 
late  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  and  hence  to  arrest  the  cir¬ 
culation  (“  Essai  sur  I’Art  de  Formuler,”  eexeix.).  The 
symptoms  produced  by  them  in  man  are  endle.ss  in  vari¬ 
ety,  and  fully  substantiate  the  ])ropriety  of  arranging 
them  in  the  class  of  narcotico-acrid  poisons  (see  Agar- 
icus  campanulatus,  and  j)anthennus).  Some  of  them 
taken  a  long  time  induce  a  depraved  state  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  suppuration  and  gangrene.  Ergot  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  example. 

Poisoning  by  Fungi. — In  case  of  poisoning  with  the 
fungi  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  interval  which 
elapses  before  the  symptoms  begin — ranging  from  a  few 
minutes  to  many  hours.  Gmelin  has  quoted  a  set  of 
cases,  seventeen  in  number,  in  which  it  was  said  to  have 
been  a  day  and  a  half.  Portions  of  them  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  vomiting  so  late  as  flfty-two  hours  after  they 
were  swallowed  (Aymen,  in  “  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Royale  de 
]yi6d.,”  i.,  844).  Even  the  purely  narcotic  effects  have 
been  known  to  last  above  two  days ;  the  symptoms  of 
irritation  have  been  noted  by  Orfila  to  continue  for 
about  three  weeks.  Through  idiosyncra.sy,  some  persons 
liave  been  affected  by  the  small  portion  of  mushroom- 
juice  which  is  contained  in  an  ordinary  catsup  .seasoning 
(Christifson).  W.  G.  Smith  experienced  severe  ill  effects, 
for  several  daj^s,  from  eating  a  deleterious  fungus. 

The  morbid  appearances  left  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
poisoned  by  the  deleterious  fungi  have  been  detailed  by 
Christison  and  others  :  The  body  is  in  general  veiy  liviil, 
and  the  blood  ffuid  ;  so  much  so,  sometimes,  that  it  flows 
from  the  natural  openings  in  the  dead  body.  In  general 
the  abdomen  is  distended  with  fetid  air,  wliich,  indeed,  is 
usually  present  during  life.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
of  some  French  soldiers  who  died  of  it  (see  Ag.  musca- 
rius)  pre.sented  the  apjiearance  of  inflammation,  passing 
in  some  places  to  gangrene.  In  two  of  them  the  stomach 
was  gangrenous  in  many  places,  and  far  advanced  in  pu¬ 
trefaction.  In  the  cases  mentioned  by  Picco,  there  was 
also  an  e.xcessive  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  lungs 
have  been  sometimes  found  gorged  or  even  inflamed,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  very  turgid.  They  were  particu¬ 
larly  so  in  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Beck,  where  death  was 
occasioned  in  seven  hours  by  an  infusion  of  the  Ag.  mus- 
carius  in  milk. 


Remedies  for  Poisoning. — In  ca.ses  of  poisoning  by 
fun^i,  common  salt,  sulphuric  ether,  in  full  dose,  and 
Hoffman’s  anodyne,  were  all  found  beneficial  after  the 
use  of  evacuants.  Large  draughts  of  warm  water  should 
be  taken,  which  dilute  the  poison  and  ])romote  vomiting. 
An  emeto-cathartic  should  alwaj’s  be  administered.  4'he 
following  prescription  is  advised  : 


E.  Ant.  tartarizat . grs.  iij. 

Ipecac . grs.  xxiv. 

Sulph.  .sodte . grs.  vj. 


This  to  be  followed  by  oil,  and  subso(iuently  by 
ether.  Milk  has  likewise  been  recommended.  Chanserel 
found  acids  useless  as  a  remedy,  but  he  thought  in¬ 
fusion  of  galls  advantageous,  faulet  said  (177(5),  that 
salt  and  vinegar,  or  boiling,  or  allowing  them  to  soak  in 
vinegar  and  water,  removed  every  deleterious  principle 
from  that  poisonous  species  the  Ag.  bulbosus  /-and  that  the 
Russians  are  in  the  habit  of  salting  their  fungi,  which 
may  be  the  cause  of  their  harmlessness.  So  the  pickling 
and  .Subsequent  wa.shing  of  the  poisonous  agaric  of  the 
olive  renders  it  eatable  in  the  Cevennes  (Delile,  “  Lind. 
Nat.  Syst.”).  Both  Pallas  and  Orflla  assure  us  that  vine¬ 
gar  will  destroy  the  noxious  power  of  the  most  dangerous 
(“  Toxicol.,”  ii.,  89).  On  .some  persons  all  mushrooms, 
even  the  very  best  of  the  eatable  kinds,  act  more  or  less  in¬ 
juriously — tiie}'  cau.se  vomiting,  diarrluea,  and  colic.  In 
this  respect  they  are  on  the  same  footing  as  the  richer 
sorts  of  fi.sh,  which  by  idios3’ncrasy  act  as  poisons  on  par¬ 
ticular  con.stitutions. 

'I'o  Select  Mushrooms,  and  to  Distingitish  the  Edible  f  rom 
the  Poisonous. — Fodere,  De  Candolle,  and  Greville  have 
laid  down  general  directions  for  distinguishing  the  escu¬ 
lent  from  the  poisonous  varieties,  but  their  rules  are  not 
safe,  as  they  would  exclude  mauj"  species  in  common  use, 
and  the  number  of  edible  species  is  dailj"  being  increased. 

Cordier  cites  numerous  examples  to  prove  that  there 
are  no  flxed  general  rules  or  tests  to  guide  us  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  mushroom  ;  for  of  those  growing  in  anj"  kind  of 
soil  or  localitj",  Avhatever  be  their  form,  hue,  appearance, 
or  taste,  some  are  exceptionally  edible,  or  noxious.  The 
best  rules  will  be  tho.se  derived  from  the  identification  of 
species,  which  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  as 
the  species  are  well  marked  and  easilj'  recognized  bj- 
study  or  ob.servation.  Notwithstanding  this,  taste,  color, 
aroma,  and  other  physical  qualities,  often  furnish  im¬ 
portant  indications.  5le.ssrs.  Cooke  and  Berkeley  express 
similar  views,  in  saying  that  we  must  learn  bj'  experiment 
and  observation  which  are  the  edible  and  poi.sonou.s 
mushrooms,  just  as  we  di.stingui.sh  the  character  and 
qualities  of  anj'  other  plant.  How  much  alike,  among 
Phanerogams,  for  example,  are  angelica  and  cicuta  ;  each 
mu.st  be  known  and  recognized  to  be  irsed  with  safetj',  or 
to  be  shunned. 

M.  Richard  (“  Diet,  des  Drogues”)  hys  down  rules  to 
guide  those  who  eat  mushrooms  in  their  selection  of  them: 
Those  should  be  rejected  which  have  a  narcotic,  pungent, 
or  fetid  odor,  or  an  acrid,  bitter,  or  veiy  acid  taste;  which 
occasion  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat  when  swal¬ 
lowed  ;  which  are  very  soft,  liquefj’ing,  changing  color, 
and  assuming  a  bluish  tint  upon  being  bruised ;  which 
exude  a  milkjq  acrid,  and  styptic  juice  ;  which  grow  in 
verj'  moist  places  and  iqion  putrefying  substances  ;  in 
fine,  all  .such  as  have  a  too  coriaceous,  ligneous,  or  corky 
consistence.  The  last,  however,  are  injurious,  in  conse¬ 
quence  rather  of  their  indigestible  than  of  their  poisonous 
nature. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  of  those  which  grow  in  woods 
and  shad}'  places  a  few  are  esculent,  but  most  are  un¬ 
wholesome  ;  and  if  moist  on  the  surface,  they  should  be 
avoided  ;  also  that  those  which  grow  in  tufts  or  clusters, 
from  the  trunks  or  stumps  of  trees,  ought  likewi.se  to  be 
shunned.  Exceptions  exist  here  also.  Agarics  of  orange, 
or  rose-red  color,  and  boleti  which  are  coriaceous  or 
corky,  or  which  have  a  membranous  collar  around  the 
stem,  are  also  unsafe  ;  but  these  rules  arc  not  universally 
apiilicable  in  other  genera. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Ravenel  he  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  There  are  certainly  .some,  perhaps  many,  poison- 
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0118  liiif  I  am  satisfied  that  a  lar^c  majority  of 

the  Heshy  fim^ri  are  cither  wholesome  or  innocuous. 
Yet,  it  is  well  to  lay  8lres.H  on  the  fact  of  there  l)ein^  some 
virulently  iwisonouH,  ho  as  to  pive  a  prudent  caution  to 
those  who  may  not  know  the  wholesome  kinds.” 

1.  Every  mushr<a)m  should  Ik*  rejected,  whatever  its 
siKs-ies,  wldeh  is  too  old,  or  with  iK-rforations  which  show 
the  presence  of  muppots. 

2.  All  of  which  the  te.xture  is  wotaly. 

a.  All  those  the  taste  of  which  is  acrid,  hurninp,  bitter, 
acid,  or  |H‘i)p«Ty — although  some  are  edible  which  are 
either  acrid,  or  iK'pjx-ry.  Valmy  says  that  the  ta.ste  is 
the  first  and  lK*st  indication  of  the  (piality  of  a  mu.sh 
room  (“  Les  Champignons,  Guide  Indisinaisable,’!  etc.). 

4.  All  thos«*  which  e.xhale  a  disagreeable  and  nau.seous 
o<lor  :  which  are  slimy  and  deli(piescenl. 

5.  The  following  is  an  indication  of  danger  :  the  pres¬ 

ence  of  a  bulb  or  swelling  of  the  ba.se  of  the  stem,  its 
la-ing  surrounded  by  a  volva,  or  white  envelo|K‘,  in  the 
form  of  an  egg-shell,  and  remaining  as  a  socket  at  the 
base  when  the  mushrfs)m  is  |>ulled  up;  a  collar  or  ring 
large  anil  refie.xed,  or  falling  back  ;  la.stly,  the  head  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  debris  of  the  volva  and  made  scaly  and 
warty,  as  in  MuHcaria.  In  the  iK)isonous,  the 

scales  or  protulH*rance  rub  easily  off,  leaving  the  skin  in¬ 
tact.  In  the  poi.Honous  anianitug — and  death  is  .said  not 
to  occur  from  eating  any  other  family — all  these  signs  e.\- 
ist.  8o  the  amateur  should  avoid  all  (DtuiniUts  which  he 
does  not  k/ioir. 

It  is  a  dangerous  error  that  all  mushrooms  which  change 
color  when  cut  are  |K)isonous  ;  or  that  those  which  do 
not  change  when  cut  are  edible.  Among  the  Boletes,  for 
e.xample,  the  grejiter  numlK-r  which  do  not  change 
color  are  j)oisonous  ;  among  awirics  scarcely  one  which 
is  poisonous  changes  its  color,  but  remains  white  ;  while 
the  iK-st  one  of  the  edible  siK-cies  does  change  its  color 
when  cut,  or  lR‘coming  old. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  8Ui)pose  that  if  a  i)iece  of  silver, 
or  an  onion,  does  not  change  color  when  cooked  witli  a 
mushroom,  that  it  is  edible,  or  rirc  rertui  ;  neither  will 
vinegar  added  to  the  water  in  which  they  are  cooked 
surely  deprive  the  poisonous  of  their  hurtful  qualities. 

To  I’HKrAUK  .nusiiKooMs  KOK  TiiK  T.xHi.K. — Acci- 
dents  from  eating  mushrooms  would  be  much  less  fre¬ 
quent  if  consumers  would  u.se  oidy  young,  fresh,  and 
sound  s|H!eimens,  and  reject  all  those  which  are  stale, 
semi-putrid,  and  worm-eaten. 

The  limited  space  at  our  dispo.sal  forbids  our  giving 
many  directions  for  the  preparation  of  mushrooms  for 
the  table  ;  thc.se  may  however  be  obtained  from  almost 
any  of  the  works  treating  of  them — as  well  as  from  mo,st 
treati.ses  on  cookery.  M.M.  Roipies,  (’ordier,  Savarin, 
and  others  are  very  enthusia.stic  u|K)n  the  subject.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith,  Mrs.  .Miissey,  and  others  make  a  few 
simple  but  very  sensible  suggestions.  He  .says  that  it  is 
apparent  that  the  addition  of  “  good  iH.x.'f  gnivy,”  “  a  few 
slices  of  fowl,”  “  rich  veal  stuftlng,”  and  various  other 
savory  condiments,  must  (H*easionally  give  an  e.xtra  zest 
to  a  dish  of  mushrooms  ;  but  that  broiled,  stewed,  or 
pickled,  mo.st  s|H*cies  are  “  always  ^oikI  alike;”  indeed, 
mushnMtms,  in  their  whole  composition,  resemble  meat  in 
so  remarkable  a  manner  that  any  metluKl  of  ciKikery  in 
vogue  for  delicate  preparations  of  meat  apply  with 
equal  force  to  mushriKHUs.  “  1  must  confe.ss,”  he  adds, 
“  that  I  consider  no  preparation  of  mushrooms  can  e.x- 
ceisl  the  delicious,  inviting,  and  grateful  llavor  jxis- 
se.s.st“d  by  them  when  simply  fried  with  butter,  si\lt,  and 
pepper.’ 

For  siK'cial  directions,  see  {jiontea)  Ag.  procerus,  Ag. 
eduiftestris,  Ag.  oremies,  and  others. 

Some  s|K‘cies  are  stored  up  for  future  use,  lieing  ilried 
in  a  current  of  air,  in  a  sunny  window,  or  in  a  cimh  oven  ; 
and  then  kept  iu  tins,  or  threadeil  on  strings  and  kept  in 
a  dry  place.  If  much  dried,  they  form  “  mushroom  jxiw- 
der,’’  and  are  often  sold  as  such.  Mushrwms  are  often 
liickleil  by  throwing  them  into  .scalding  vinegar,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  boil  for  ten  minutes  or  .so,  and  then  liy  add¬ 
ing  cayenne  iKqqK'r,  mace,  or  spices  adapting  them  to 
various  tastes. 


The  liquor  e.xtraeteil  from  the  various  mushrooms  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “ketchup”  is  jirepared  by  placing  the 
freshly  gathered  plants  in  earthen  jars  with  layers  of 
.salt ;  after  a  few  hours  the  ketchui)  e.xudes,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  completed  by  mashing  the  remains  of  the  mu.sh- 
rooms  with  the  hands.  It  is  then  strained  and  lioiled 
with  spice  and  iK-ppcr,  or  strained  and  bottled — the 
corked  and  sealed  Isittles  being  placed  for  several  hours 
in  Isiiliug  water  (Smith).  Our  common  horse-mushroom 
(Agurieus  urceinfiM)  is  particularly  suitable  for  this  pur- 
po.se.  Tho.se  iM)s.sessing  a  firm  and  coriaceous  tlesh 
should  not  lx*  treated  in  the  same  fiushion  as  those  which 
are  soft  and  watery. 

Every  kind  of  frying  suits  mushrooms.  They  should 
l)e  warmed,  entire  or  cut  in  pieces,  by  e.xi>osing  them  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  a  fire  in  a  ve.s.sel  without 
water ;  the  water  which  has  exuded  from  them  is 
thrown  away;  then  they  are  rolled  into  a  ma.ss  with 
corn-tlour,  iieiqK-r,  salt,  onions  and  fine  herbs  cut  fine, 
after  whieb  they  are  fried  in  butter,  oil  or  lard.  For 
soft  mushrooms,  white  or  fish  sauces,  or  meat-juii-e,  suit 
best. 

Mushrooms  can  be  eaten  alone,  or  mixed  with  any¬ 
thing  to  advantage  ;  they  can  be  .served  with  meats,  fish, 
or  even  with  legumes  and  eggs. 

In  preiiaring  young  subjects  the  pellicle  on  the  cai> 
should  not  lie  removed  ;  they  should  simply  be  brushed 
with  a  soft  towel  to  remove  the  sand  and  dirt,  then 
washed  in  warm  water.  When  collected,  the  gills  should 
lx*  turned  up,  that  the  spores,  which  po.s.sess  much  per¬ 
fume,  may  not  e.^eape. 

(’ri.TivATioN  OK  .MrsiiuooMs  IX  C.vyEs. — In  “  Fungi, 
their  Nature,  and  Uses,”  by  ]\I.  (’.  C’ooke,  LL.I).,  and 
.M.  .1.  Berkeley,  F.  L.8.  (“  International  Scientific  Series,” 
IH?.")),  it  is  stated,  p.  25.’),  that  the  profits  of  mushroom- 
grounds  near  London  are  very  great,  although  only  the 
common  mushroom  was  cultivated.  The  profits  amounted 
tofrom  one  hundred  toone  hundred  and  fifty  jicrcent.  Im¬ 
mense  quantities  are  produced  in  Baris,  as  is  well  known, 
in  caves.  In  one  of  these  subterranean  vaults  at  Mont- 
rouge,  the  piojirietor  .sends  three  hundred  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  per  day  to  market.  Large  (piantities  of  pre¬ 
served  mushrooms  are  exiiorted,  one  house  sending  to 
England  not  le.ss  than  fourteen  thousand  boxes  in  a  year. 
One  cave,  near  Frepillon,  in  1^67,  .sent  three  thousand 
ixmnds  to  the  Parisian  markets  dailv.  In  1867  M.  Re- 
naudot  had  over  twenty -one  miles  of  mushroom-lxsls  in 
one  great  cave  at  .Mery.  The  temperature  is  .so  eijual 
that  the  cultivation  is  po.ssible  at  all  sea-sons.  The  open- 
air  culture  is  also  jiractised,  and  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
gardener  or  the  cottager.  That  this  indu.stry  may  Ix-- 
come  iM)ssible  near  our  large  cities,  we  insert  in  the 
“  Bibliography  ”  the  titles  of  several  special  treatises  on 
this  subject. 

To  CUI.TIV.XTE  .MusHKOOMS  IX  TIIK  OPKX  AiK. — The 
Paris  .sy.stem  is  the  best,  and  is  as  follows,  whieb  we 
translate  from  loamy’s  little  brochure — only  the  common 
mushroom  {Ag.  Cumpestris)  is  used  for  this  purpose ; 

In  December,  in  a  dry  and  sandy  .soil,  exiiosed  to  the 
south  and  east,  a  trencli  is  made  65  to  80  centimetres  in 
breadth,  15  to  20  deep,  and  of  a  convenient  length,  bor¬ 
dered  with  earth  from  the  excavation.  If  the  land  is  moi.st, 
the  trench  may  be  dee|X“ned  and  the  e.xtra  space  filled 
with  a  layer  of  lime  and  stones  covered  with  a  little  .sand 
and  earth. 

On  the  lop  is  placed  a  layer  of  manure,  covered  freely 
with  dung  whicli  is  not  too  large  ;  that  of  the  horse  is  best 
when  not  fed  on  wheat-straw.  It  is  dre.s.sed  with  a  good 
layer  of  mushroom  sjiawn  (blanc  de  champignon).  This 
is  pressed  with  the  feet,  raised  in  the  shape  of  an  ass’ 
back  or  a  cone  65  centimetres  high  ;  then  covered  with 
about  3  centimetres  of  earth  and  sand,  and  also  of  ma¬ 
nure  mi.xed,  if  too  compact.  At  the  Ix-ginning  of  Ajnil 
it  is  covered  5  to  6  centimetres,  more  or  less,  with  a  large 
litter  of  straw,  well  shaken — called  in  France  the  chemise. 
At  the  end  of  May  it  will  begin  to  iiroduce. 

The  trench,  or  fosse,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
layer  may  lx*  made  in  any  of  the  spring  or  earl}'  summer 
months.  Lamy  tates  tliat  a  gardener  exhibited  a  suc- 
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cessful  bed  bearing  mushrooms,  at  an  exposition  in  Paris, 
made  upon  a  boartl. 

To  succeed  well  it  is  necessary  to  unite  to  moisture  a 
certain  heat,  17°  to  18°,  Reiiiimur,  or  21°  to  22°,  Centigrade. 
This  heat  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  chemise,  which  is 
diminished  or  increiised  as  necessary.  In  summer  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  moisten  the  layer,  in  order  to  keep  the  moisture 
at  the  same  temperature.  When  the  atmosphere  is  at  15° 
Reaumur,  or  19°  Centigrade,  the  layer  recpiires  no  “che¬ 
mise” — the  mushrooms  grow  naturally,  as  was  the  case 
at  the  E.xposition. 

These  layers  can  be  made  in  the  open  air,  or  in  caves  ; 
they  succeed  better  in  caves,  because  the  temperature  a])- 
proaches  15°  Reaumur,  and  they  rcniuire  less  care.  We 
should  guard  against  allowing  the  chemise  to  become  stale 
l)y  too  much  heat  or  moisture ;  to  prevent  Avhich  it  shoidd 
be  occasionally  stirred  or  renewed. 

A  layer  of  mushrooms,  made  at  the  beginning  of  Au¬ 
gust,  can  produce  in  two  months  ;  and  a  bed  established 
at  the  end  of  summer  will  produce  in  winter.  To  pre¬ 
serve  the  bed  leave  some  of  the  mushrooms  to  dry  upon 
their  stems,  while  renewing  the  manure,  and  watering  it 
with  the  water  which  served  to  wash  the  mushrooms 
which  were  gathered. 

To  establish  a  bed,  the  layer  of  manure  is  covered  with 
the  dried  sporidia,  or  seeds  of  the  mushrooms  {hlanc  de 

champignon,  as  the  gar¬ 
deners  call  it),  when  it 
only  has  a  slight  warmth, 
which  occurs  about  seven 
to  eight  days  after  they 
are  put  in  position ;  in 
order  to  do  this,  little  fur¬ 
rows  should  be  traced, 
crossing  like  checkers,  which 
are  tilled  with  the  spawn,  about 
thirty  centimetres  apart,  only 
upon  the  upper  three-fourths 
layer  of  the  bed,  that  is  ;  .sepa¬ 
rated  about  fifteen  centimetres 
from  the  earth.  It  is  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  litter  (straw  from 
stables),  and  examined  eight 
days  after  to  see  if  the  spawn 
has  reddened,  if  it  pos.sesses 
more  smell,  or  has  thrown  out 
threads ;  if  it  is  working,  it  is 
watered  a  little  and  covered 
with  a  slight  thickness  of  man- 
covered  with  a 

Fig.  1355. — Diagram  Showing  R^^ll  litter. 

Different  Parts  of  a  Mushroom.  A  layer  of  inuslirooms  cau 
last  many  yejirs  ;  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  renew  the  manure.  The  mushroom  white,  or 
spawn  (for  seed),  is  jirocured  of  good  quality  by  tiiking 
it  from  a  good  bed.  It  cau  be  bought,  and  kept  either  in 
the  shade  or  in  a  cave. 

Our  author  insists  that  a  mushroom-bed  is  a  source  of 
extra  profit,  because  the  material  used  is  worth  more  for 
the  garden,  the  mushrooms  can  be  got  at  all  seasons,  iuid 
sell  very  high.  They,  after  truffles,  are  the  be.st  addition 
to  a  repa.st ;  they  serve  as  an  appetizer  for  the  rich,  and 
a  resource  for  the  poor.  Why  their  culture  is  not  more 
extensive,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  citie.s,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  a  want  of  knowledge,  the  fear 
of  being  poisoned,  or  both  causes  combined. 

Pakts  ok  a  Mushroom. — The  ditfereut  parts  of  a 
mushroom  are  distinguished  as  follows  (.see  Fig.  1355) : 

1.  The  expanded  disk,  cap,  or  head  (pileus). — On  the 
under  surface  of  this  is  the  spore-producing  receptacle 
(Hymenophore)  and  the  organ  which  bears  the  membrane 
(Ilymenium)  upon  which  the  spores  or  seminules  grow. 
The  cap  or  pileus  is  of  diverse  shape,  structure,  find 
color. 

2.  The  spore-bearing  membrane. — Takes  the  form  of 
plated  folds,  leaves  or  lames  (gills),  as  in  agarics  ;  of  tubes 
in  boletes  ;  of  little  needle-sliaped  spines,  as  in  the  “beef 
tongue  ”  {Ilgdnum)  ;  smooth  in  the  clavariiis  ;  and  with 
salient  nervures  or  protuberances,  in  the  morelles  {Mor- 


ciiella).  Over  the  plated  folds  of  the  agarics,  or  the  .sur¬ 
face  of  the  spines  of  hydnei,  is  spread  the  spore-bear¬ 
ing  surface  (llgmenium).  The  sporules,  sporidia,  or 
seeds,  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  appear  like  fine  dust. 

The  gills,  lames,  or  leaves,  Avhich  form  the  under  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cap,  are  either  entire,  or  alternate  with  half 
leaves.  They  are  either  detached  from  the  .stem,  or  ad¬ 
here  to  it ;  sometimes  they  bifurcate.  They  form  impor¬ 
tant  distinctions  between  the  edible  and  poisonous  mush¬ 
rooms. 

3.  ThQfoot  or  stem. 

4.  The  collar,  or  ring  (annulus). — Tliis  in  some  .species 
forms  a  partial  envelope,  adhering  to  the  liordcrs  of  the 
cap  ;  but  .sometimes  becoming  detached,  it  forms  a  mov¬ 
able  ring  around  the  stem. 

5  and  6.  The  ceit,  a  membrane,  or  web  which  extends 
from  the  margin  of  the  cap  when  the  plant  is  j'oung,  and 
thus  encloses  the  gills. 

7.  The  bulb,  or  swelling  of  the  base  of  the  stem,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  : 

8.  The  colca,  or  matrix  at  base  of  stem — a  kind  of 
membrane,  sheath  or  Avrapper,  Avhich,  in  many  sjiecies, 
envelops  the  fungus  in  its  early  stage,  and  tears  Avhen  it  lie- 
comes  developed  : — often  leaving  portions  of  its  substance 
(9)  upon  the  .scurfy  top,  in  the  ring,  on  the  veil,  or  at  the 
ba.se  of  the  stem.  (See  also  Figs.  13(57,  1368,  and  1369.) 

Structure,  Reproduction,  and  Classification  of 
Fungi. — It  is  our  desire  in  this  pajier  to  avoid  being  too 
technical  or  .scientific,  but  Ave  should  .say  of  the  fungi  or 
mushrooms  that  they  belong  to  the  class  Amphigens, 
Avhich  for  the  most  part  have  no  determinate  axe,  and 
develop  in  every  direction  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Acrogens,  the  development  of  Avhich  takes  ])lace  from  the 
summit,  possessing  an  axe, 
leaves  and  vessels,  and  Avhich 
embrace  mosses,  ferns,  etc. 
The  fungi  are  entirely  cellular, 
that  is,  completely  deprived  of 
ves.sels,  but  having  filaments, 
tubes,  and  lames  (gills).  There 
is  no  frond  or  leaf  ;  no  epi¬ 
dermis,  and  con.sequenlly  no 
.stomata. 

The  mushroom  is  composed 
in  general  of  tAvo  parts  quite 
distinct  :  one  vegetative,  the 
other  that  of  reproduction. 
The  first,  or  the  Mgcelium,  ajipears  to  be  the  origin  and 
])rimitive  state  of  every  mushroom,  since  it  results 
from  the  development  of  the  spores,  and  is  composed 
of  filaments  Avhich  are  slender,  sinqile,  or  ramifying, 
naked,  or  uniting  Avith  the  substance  on  Avhich  the  mush¬ 
room  Hax's  as  a  parasite.  The  filaments  are  conipo.sed  of 
Avhite  elongated  cells  placed  end  to  end,  and  are  com¬ 
pletely  deprived  of  endochrome.  The  second,  or  that  of 
reproduction,  Avhich  springs  from  the  first,  of  which  in 
some  sort  it  seems  to  be  a  dependent,  is  composed  of 
spores  Avhich  are  naked,  or  are  contained  in  a  receptacle 
of  variable  form  and  .size  called  the  peridium  in  mush¬ 
rooms  of  round  form  (Richard).  This  last  part,  Avhich  is 
often  the  only  visible  exteriorly,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  mushroom  properly  speaking  ;  for  example,  in  the  cul¬ 
tivated  mushroom  (Agarieus  campestris).  This  springs 
from  a  mass  of  white  filaments  (Mgedium),  which  is  sold 
ill  a  dried  .state,  and  known  as  “  blanc  de  champignon,” 
or  spaAvn.  The  plant  may  remain  a  long  time  in  tlie  my¬ 
celium  state  before  it  shoots  up  and  becomes  visible. 

The  spores  are  sometimes  simple  and  naked,  and  spring, 
as  was  stated,  immediately  from  the  mycelium,  Avhich 
thev  at  times  entirely  replace  ;  at  other  times  they  are 
collected  together  in  a  common  envelope  Avhich  is  exces¬ 
sively  thin,  and  forming  a  theca  Avhich  is  a  receptacle 
clo.sed. 

In  other  forms,  as  in  puffballs  (Lycoperdon),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  spores  arc  contained  in  the  cavity  of  tlie  plant, 
ami  are  inserted  upon  receptacles  designated  basides  (see 
Fig.  1359). 

These  organs  of  reproduction  develop  upon  different 
points  of  the  mycelium,  sometimes  solitary,  sometimes 


Fig.  1.3.56. — Mycelium  of  Clavaria. 
(F.  1’.  P.  after  Payer.) 
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many  toother.  Tlie  proces-s  is  as  follows :  Tubercles 
composts!  of  very  small  and  he.xagonal  utricles  form  upon 
the  nlameiiLs,  jfrow  and  develop  according  to  the  sjjecies. 
If  it  is  an  tnjnrir,  a  kind  of  cap  borne  ui)on  a  long  stem 
springs  out  of  the  Ikisoiu  of  this  tuIxTcle  and  fructifies 
externally.  Is  it  a  Lyco]trrdon :  there  fonns  in  the  cavity 
of  its  tissue  a  multitude  of  lacuna-,  and  from  the  cireuiu- 
fereiice  of  ea<  h  there 
ari.ses  elongated  utric¬ 
les  bearing  four  sixtres 
uiK)n  their  surface 
(Fi>«.  llkVi  and  llioh). 

Fungi  reproduce  by 
s|)ore.s  ;  but  the  origin 
of  these  spores,  their 
nature,  and  the  form 
of  the  Issly  which 
supiK)rts  them,  vary 
greatly.  The  8|)ores 
are  formed  in  three 
principal  wa^'s ;  they 
either  grow  m  a  sik*- 
cial  cellule  or  utricle, 
in  which  ease  the  utri¬ 
cle  is  called  a  ihera, 
and  the  fungi  are  en- 
iU)»itoreit  ;  or  they  ap- 
|x*ar  at  the  exterior  of 
the  utricle  uivm  which 
they  are  fixed ;  then 
the  utricle  is  named  Inmik,  and  the  fungi  are  exogporen. 
Ijiistly  the  sjKires  develop  in  the  midst  of  a  gelatinous 
mass  in  which  no  di.stinct  organization  can  be  recognized, 
and  the  fungi  are  said  to  lie  myxmiwres.  So  we  have 
these  as  grounds  for  classification. 

Fungi  liave  also  lx*en  conveniently  classified  thus  ; 

The  siKires  in  chaplets  at  the  extremities  of  the  fila¬ 
ments,  or  order  of  Arthroaiioreii  {ipdpov,  joint,  articula¬ 
tion)  ;  those  of  which  the  simres  develop  at  the  extremity 
of  a  filament  more  or  less  lengthened  out,  or  second  order 
Tricho»)>ore»  (Spl{,  a  hair),  as  in  Batritia  miUtiis  (see  Fig. 
1357).  Those  m  which  the  simres  api)ear  by  fours  upon 
each  utricle,  or  fourth  onler,  or  liaHidioaiPU'ea,  as  in  agar¬ 
ics,  Ixfietes,  lycopi-rdons,  etc.  (st-e  Fig.  1358).  The  third 


Fio.  1367. — Botritii*  Nutans.  Tho  laxt  imb- 
divialon  of  a  fllument  which  (liBarticulates 
to  form  a  ai>ore.  (F.  P.  P.  after  Payer.) 


Flo.  1.356. — Bovlata  (I.ycopenlon)  Pliimlx-a,  S|)on«*  in  Fours  upon  each 
Utricle.  (F.  P.  P.  after  Payer.) 


order  is  that  of  Tfientaf)ores,  where  the  spores  spring 
from  the  interior  of  a  utricle,  a  closed  siKu-ange  or  thec-a. 
The  Myxo«]tore«  (referred  to  alsn’e)  constitute  the  fifth 
order. 

The  more  recent  arrangement  of  fungi  is,  fii-st,  into  ; 
Ifyuwriomycetea  (vpi/y  membrane,  and  mvkvs  mushroom). 
These  include  the  larger  proixirtion  of  the  edible  and 
]M)i.sonous  fungi,  namelv,  agarici,  coprinus,  (-antharellus, 
cortinjirius,  lactarius,  Goletus,  liyduum,  clavariu,  etc. 
In  these  the  six)ridia  are  placed  ui>ou  the  surface  of  the 


proligerous  membrane,  called  the  hymenium  which  covyrs 
a  sixicial  part  of  their  surface  ;  it  invests  the  yilla  of 
ararics,  the  tubca  of  boleti,  the  lower  surface  of  the  head 
of  helvellas,  and  the  iieriphery  of  the  ramifications  of 
clavaria. 

Gaateromycetea  enclosed  in  a  cavity,  or  stomach, 

yaanip).  These  include  phallus,  lycoperdoii,  bovista,  etc. 

Ascomycetea  (d<rK6s,  imuch  or  sac)  include  morchella, 
helvella,  leotia,  etc.,  which  have  cup-shaiied  depressions, 
lacuna',  and  sinuosities. 

"NVe  do  not  refer  to  other  orders  which  contain  genera 
!  which  do  not  concern  us  in  this  paper. 

The  hymenium  (Fig.  1359),  of  which  the  position  also 


Fio.  136!t — Portions  of  the  Hymenium,  much  enlarged,  a,  Paraphyacs ; 
b,  Basides,  or  stiorophoreH.  (F.  P.  P.  after  Richard.) 

varies,  is  formed  of  utricles ;  upon  its  surface,  it  presents, 
first,  the paraphygea  (Fig.  1359,  a),  elongated  cellules  placed 
])urallel,  the  one  against  the  other,  forming  a  kind  of  vil- 
iosity  ;  second,  the  baaidea  or  aporophorea  (Fig.  1359,  b), 
situated  between  the  paraphvses  ;  longer  than  the  latter ; 
the  basides  are  swollen  utricles,  terminating  at  their  sum¬ 
mits  by  four  tubes,  each  Ixaring  an  ovoid  or  globular 
spore  ;  in  this  case  the  spores  are  naked.  (See,  also.  Fig. 
1358.)  Third,  in  the  hymenium  of  certain  mushrooms  ait- 
theridiea,  or  male  spores  (as  they  were  thought  to  be)  exist, 
generally  tilled  with  a  limpid  or  colored  juice  and  organic 
corpuscles. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  complete  absence  of  green 
I  matter  in  the  interior  of  their  utricles,  fungi  behave  like 


Fio.  1360. — Clovaria.  (F.  P.  P.  after  Valmy.) 


the  colored  parts  of  the  suiX'rior  jilants  ;  they  always  ab¬ 
sorb  oxygen  and  disengage  carlionic  acid  ;  while  they  get 
the  considerable  proixirtion  of  nitrogen,  which  exists  in 


Fungi. 

Fungi. 
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them  from  tlie  earth  ;  thus  they  naturally  live  on  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  The  cryptogamia 
are  to  a  great  extent  the  .scavengers  of  the  earth,  and  the 
destroyers  of  dead  and  rotten  matter. 

Some  fungi,  as  is  well  known,  develop  upon  living 
animals,  man  included,  and  become  sources  of  disease : 
for  which  see  researches  of  Robin,  Fa.steur,  and  others. 

Distinctive  Ciiaractehistics  of  a  Few  of  the 
Most  Important  Families  and  Genera. — We  begin 
with  the  least  highly  organized  : 

Claairia. — None  are  poisonous.  They  are  simple  or 
branching,  fleshy  or  coriaceous,  with  no  distinct  head. 
Their  form  and  color  vary,  with  round  branches  resem¬ 
bling  a  tree,  or  a  club,  or  a  coral ;  the  hymenium  is  com- 
po.sed  of  linear  cellules,  enclosing  numerous  rounded 
sporules  which  escape  from  the  entire  surface  of  the 
plant,  except  the  stem  (Fig.  1360). 

Curtis  cites  thirteen  indigenous  edible  .species. 

lldcella. — There  is  generally  a  stem  ;  the  head  is  fleshy, 
membraneous,  irregular,  twisted,  divided  into  lobes 


Fig.  1361.— Ilelvella.  (F.  P.  P.  after  Vulmy.) 


folded  or  depressed,  free  or  adherent.  The  stem  is  pol¬ 
ished  or  furrowed,  or  simply  hollowed. 

Curtis  has  four  edible  species. 

Morcliella. — The  fleshy  cap,  or  jiileus,  is  globular,  ovoid, 
or  conic,  with  a  stem,  relieved  externally  by  iuiastomos- 
ing  elevations  which  form  large  polygonal  cavities,  in 
which  the  grains  are  concealed. 

They  all  come  from  the  earth,  and  are  edible  (Cordier). 
Two  indigenous  edible  species. 

Iltfdiium. — These  are  fleshy,  coriaceous,  sessile,  or  pc- 
diculated  ;  some  are  sinuous  or  scaly.  The  cap,  which  is 
not  always  distinct,  but  often  twisted,  inform,  convex 
and  concave,  is  garnished  below,  and  sometimes  above, 
with  cylindrical  or  conical  sharp  needles  or  spines,  di.s- 
tinct  the  one  from  the  other,  and  which  contain  the  spores 
at  their  extremities.  The  latter  resemble  the  jiapilhe 
which  cover  the  tongues  of  ruminant.s — hence  the  name 
“beef’s  tongue.”  The  sporules  are  small  and  round. 
They  pos.sess  neither  lames,  sporules  under  the  cap,  volva, 
bulb,  nor  collar.  Clavaria,  helvella,  morchella,  and  hyd- 
num  contain  no  poisonous  species.  Curtis  gives  five  edi¬ 
ble  sjiecies. 

Boletus,  Boletes. — In  these  there  are  no  lames  or  leaves  ; 
the  spore-bearing  membrane  (hymenium)  is  formed  of 
tubes  reunited  together,  and  separable  from  the  cap.  We 
have  here  the  first  complete  type,  with  a  regular  head, 
sporules  in  large  (piaiitity  collected  in  bundles  under  the 
cap,  and  prominent  stems.  These  change  color  if  cut, 
when  the  suecies  is  poisonous.  In  agarics  it  is  exactly 


Fig.  1363. — Hydnum.  (F.  P.  P.  after  Valmy.) 


in  an  omelette,  or  .seasoned  and  cooked  in  lard  or  olive- 
oil.  The  membrane  should  be  removed  from  the  cap  if 
the  plant  is  old.  In  jicrfume  it  rivals  any  other  mush¬ 
room.  Curtis  cites  eleven  edible  species  found  here. 


the  reverse,  the  continued  whiteness  of  the  leaves  and 
stems  are  unfavorable  indications. 

.1.  A.  Palmer,  Jr.  (“Mushrooms  of  America,  Edible 


Fig.  1362. — Morchella.  (F.  P.  P.  after  Valmy.) 

and  Poisonous  ”),  says  that  a  good  rule  for  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  is  to  avoid  all  the  lurid  boleti,  all  those  which  have 
the  slightest  shade  of  red  to  the  tubes.  “  The  mild-col¬ 
ored  members  of  this  family,  having  white,  yellow,  or 
greenish  tubes,  if  pleasant  to  the  taste,  may  be  considered 
safe.” 

The  boletes  dry  easily,  and  are  readily  preserved.  They 
can  be  added  to  any  kind  of  sauce  ;  and  are  eaten  fried. 
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Canthnrfllun,  Chantiiri-lleH. — They  re«emble  liydniim, 
but  arc  allied  to  a^aricH.  The  ciip,  stem,  and  leaves  are 

f generally  of  a  l»eautiful  golden  c<»lor.  The  leaves,  or 
ames,  serve  speeially  to  distinguish  them,  as  they  are 
Ibiek,  in  the  form  of  irregular,  bratK-bing  nervures  or 
protulK-rances,  springitig  from  the  middle  of  the  stem. 


ascending  and  bifurcating  with  it  in  their  course  under 
the  beaci;  the  stem,  at  its  function  with  the  bead,  is  ; 
swollen,  larger  at  its  union  with  the  bead  than  at  its  base,  j 
and  scarcely  to  lie  distinguished  from  it.  The  bead  is  | 
often  turueii  down  like  an  irregular  ear,  more  siiread  out 
on  one  side  than  the  other,  sometimes  with  a  border  folded 
al)ove.  They  are  often  confounded  with  /ii/dnnm  repan- 
duiii,  having  the  same  color,  size,  and  habit  of  growing 


Fio.  130J. — Boletus.  (F.  F.  P.  after  Valmy.) 


Fio.  IStW.— CanthareltuR.  P.  P.  P.  after  Valmy.) 


in  numerous  groujis  ;  but  hydnum  has  sharp  spines  un¬ 
der  the  heail. 

Agaricna,  Agarics. — In  these  the  rooting,  slender  fibres 
termed  the  mgc*linm,  or  spawn,  which  is  an  agglomer¬ 
ation  of  vegetating  spores,  traverse  the  soil ;  at  first 
the  mushroom  is  only  a  small,  nearly  globose  budding. 


like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  is  subsequently  de- 
velojK'd  into  the  full-grown  plant.  The  spore-bearing 
membrane  is 
formed  of  leaves, 
plates,  or  folds, 
capable  of  being 
separated  into 
two  layers  radiat¬ 
ing  from  a  com¬ 
mon  centre. 

The  cap  is 
fleshy  or  membranous,  en¬ 
tire  or  divide<l,  with  the 
gills  or  leaves  on  the  un¬ 
der  surface  ;  these  have  a 
sharp  border,  with  a  floc- 
culent  or  cottony  layer 
united  with  the  head. 

.\garics  differ  from  the 
boletes,  as  the  latter  have 
tubes  collecte<l  in  bundles 
on  the  under  surface  of 
the  heads,  in  place  of 
leaves.  In  agarics  these 
leaves  or  lames  pass  in  a 
transverse;  direction  from 
the  stem  directed  toward 
the  circumference,  like 
the  sticks  of  an  umbrella. 

They  are  simple  or  bifur¬ 
cated,  and  they  serve  to 
distinguish  the  poisonous 
from  the  edible. 

This  large  fam¬ 
ily  is  sidaTivided 
into  eleven  sec¬ 
tions  ;  a  m  o  n  g 
which  are,  the 
Amanitas  ;  t  h  e 
Virnriu  ini  nr  frill  Fio.  1866.— Agariais  (Amanita  Muscaria).  (F.  P. 
.VL,aracuu,orLiii-  p  valmy.) 

bearing  meadow 

mushrooms  {A<j.  campeatris  and  Ag.  nrtenaia);  Russules  ; 

milky  agarics(Zftefrtrt»«);  Coprins, 
or  dung  agarics  (6b7>rj7tM«) ;  Cor- 
tinaires  (Cortina riita),  etc. 

The  Amanita  subdivision  of 
agarics  (see  Fig.  1866),  containing 
many  dangerous  species,  as  well 
as  a  few  edible,  is  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  and  most  complicated  of 


Fioh.  Iii67,  136S,  and  13611. — Different  Stages  of  Development  of  Agaric. 
(F.  P.  P.  after  Payer.) 
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this  order.  The  cap  is  well  formed,  the  leave.s  regidar, 
they  possess  a  stem,  a  collar  or  veil,  a  bulb  at  the  bottom. 


and  a  volva.  The  beautiful 
“  Imperial”  orange-colored 
agaric  {A(j.  Cmarim),  which 
is  so  greatly  prized  for  its 
delicious  taste  and  perfume, 

“never  has  the  remains  of 
the  volva  upon  its  brilliant 
head.” 

The  leaves  of  the  stem 
serve  better  to  distinguish 
the  species  than  the  color  of 
the  head,  which  varies  in¬ 
finitely  in  shade,  even  in 
identical  species.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  almost  positive 
marks  of  deleterious 
amanitas  :  the  ])res- 
ence  of  a  bulb  or 
swelling  of  the  base 
of  the  stem,  its  be-  C 
ing  surrounded  by 
a  volva  or  white 
envelope  in  the  Fig.  1-370. — ARaricuR  (Rnssula)  Alutaceus. 
shape  of  an  egg-  !’•  Vaimy.) 

shell,  a  collar,  lastly  the  cap  covered  with  the  (wartj') 
debris  of  the  volva. 

Lamy  asserts  that  nearly  all  species  of  agarics  of  which 
the  flesh  and  the  leaves  do  not  change  color  when  gath¬ 
ered  are  poi¬ 
sonous.  It  is 
quite  the  con¬ 
trary  with  1)0- 
leti,  as  was 
stated. 

To  distin¬ 
guish  the  ama¬ 
nitas  we  must 
greatly  de¬ 
pend  also  on  the  perfume  ; 
if  it  is  nil  or  repulsive,  the 
plant  is  dangerous  ;  if  pleas¬ 
ant,  it  is  edible.  The  amat¬ 
eur  should  avoid  the  amanita 
family  of  agarics,  unless  he 
knoirn  the  few  edible  species. 

The  edible  species  of  the 
family  of  Itussulas,  a  subdi¬ 
vision  of  the  agarics,  are 
easily  recognized 
by  their  pleasant 
flavor ;  while  the 
non-esculent  are 
hot  and  nauseous 
to  the  taste  ;  it  is 
therefore  best  to 
avoid  all  plants  re¬ 
sembling  russulas, 
the  milk  of  which 
Fig.  1.371.— Lactarius.  (F.  P.  P.  after  Valmy.)  is  not  pleasant 

(Palmer). 

In  the  edible  milky  agaric  {Lactarixif),  one  test  is  the 
sweet  and  pleasant  taste  of  the  milk,  almost  identical  with 
the  milk  of  animals.  The  cap  is  of  a  yellow,  ochre  color. 


and,  unlike  any  poisonous  species,  it  is  smooth.  All  the 
poisonous  species  have  dull,  lurid  colors,  marked  with 
circular,  colored  bands  upon  the  head,  like  the  rainbow. 
The  edible  species  have  a  color  like  those  which  are  edi¬ 
ble  in  other  families  (Lamy).  This  family  is  most  fruit¬ 
ful  in  number  of  species. 

The  Cortinaires  (,Cortinarius)  are  all  edible.  They  are 

distinguished  by  a  mem¬ 
brane  resembling  a  si)i- 
der’s  web,  of  a  light  color 
and  connecting,  from 
the  birth  of  the  mush¬ 
room,  the  head  to  the 
stem — very  iliuch  like 
the  collar  of  the  com¬ 
mon  mushroom. 


Fig.  1372. — Cortinarius.  (F.  P.  P.  after  Valmy.) 


In  the  Puff-balls  (Li/coperdon)  there  is  a  receptacle  (or 
peruHiim)  which  envelops  the  reproductive  corpu.scles  ; 
at  first  closed  in  everv  part,  it  opens  only  at  the  time  of 
maturity.  It  is  filled  b}'  a  fleshy  substance,  in  the  midst 
of  which  are  hollowed  out  a  number  of  sinuous  cavities 
lined  with  spore  vessels ;  at  maturity  this  multilocular 
structure  disappears,  and  to  spongy  tissue  i)erforated  with 


Fig.  137.3. — Lycoperdon  Bovi-Rta,  Puff-ball.  (F.  P.  P.) 


spores  succeeds  a  confused  mass  of  fine,  dry,  blackish, 
or  brown  dust,  and  stiff  and  hairy  filaments. 

All  are  edible  which  appear  in  little  balls  on  the  open 
ground  after  rains,  if  fresh,  white  inside,  and  hard  ;  if  .soft 
and  yellowish,  or  black  in  the  pulp,  they  are  approaching 
decay,  and  should  be  avoided.  (See  Lycoperdon,  pontea.) 

Phallus. — The  hymeuium  is  at  first  enclosed  within  a 
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«ort  of  i>cTi(liiiin  or  uiiivcrHul  volvii,  lutiintainiiig  a  some¬ 
what  globoHe  or  vf(n  Hlia|M*.  When  young  the  s|K)re-i)ro- 
(luring  tis.suc  (hyinenium)  i.s  tleshy  ;  in  tlie  interior  of 
w  liich  cavities  are  hollowed  out  which  are  more  or  less 


sinuous, and  covered  with  greenish  spores  disiH)sed  in  fours 
or  sixes  ujK)n  the  little  Ixslics (/»««>/<■*)  (.see  Figs.  135H  and 
EWt),  springing  from  the  receptacle — tlie  plant  having  the 
general  form  of  a  long,  erect,  cellular  stem  la-aring  a  cap. 

The  volvas  break  at  the  summit,  and  form  a  sheath 
which  surrounds  the  f<K)t  of  the  8|S)re-lK'aring  membrane 
(Ilymenophorc).  The  head  is  naked,  as  well  as  the  tissue 
which  covers  it. 

Very  soon  the  tissue  softens  and  Ihjcoiucs  a  visciil  mat¬ 
ter,  like  mucilage,  which  melts  and  carries  off  all  the 
BiH)re8,  becoming  so  olTen.sive  as  to  be  i)ercei)tible  to 

the  sen.se  of  smell  at  a 
great  distance. 

In  J*.  iinpudints, 
which  is  rci>rc.scntc<l 
in  Fig.  1:I74,  from  one 
of  our  .sketches,  the 
s|M)re  -  bearing  mem¬ 
brane  is  hollow,  cellu¬ 
lar,  cribriform,  with 
the  head  reticulated, 
pervious,  and  naked 
l)elow.  Fibrils  or  rcHit- 
lets  are  seen  in  this 
family. 

C/ofhn/H  ladongs  to 
a  tril>e  of  the  family 
Fhalloides,  and  is 
then-fore  related  to  it 
in  structure. 


Fio.  1374.  rhallnii  in)|>n*licuii.  (F.  P.  P.) 


We  in.sert  only  to  exhibit  another  form — thoujjh 

it  is  in  the  same  trilie  with  agaricus,  clavaria,  etc.  {liy- 
meminyeftri*).  In  this  the  tle.sliy  and  tuberculous  recei>- 
tacle  is  capitate  upon  a  stem. 

We  have  no  indigenous  e<liblc  leotias(see  Fig.  1376). 

11.  EDiHt.K  Fungi. — Ayuricuxpi-orerun,  Scop.;  Aynrinis 
eolubriniit.  Bull. — l*ara.sol,  .scaly,  or  large  shaggy  agaric  ; 
“  Oanh-ns,  Hedge  Banks,  Pa.stures  and  Woods;”  S.  C. 
to  IVnn.;  common;  (’urtis  and  Uav.  This  sfK-cies  i.s  of 
nanarkable  beauty,  and  is  known  by  its  long,  hollow, 
bullsms,  .siHjtted  stem,  which  is  received  into  a  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  head  ;  by  the  ring  that  is  persistent  and  mov¬ 
able  ;  its  cap  in  the  form  of  a  para-sol,  but  more  or  less 
mammelonatisl,  indiricated,  .scaly  formed  by  the  epider¬ 
mis  which  i.s  rai.sed.  The  leaves  terndnate  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  stem,  are  pale,  uneipial,  and  much  re- 
tractisl  at  their  ba.se. 


various  proccs.ses  for  serving  it  up.  He  intimates  no  in 
convenience  from  eating  the  plant.  Cordier  speaks  very 


Fiq.  1;}75. — Lcotia  gi-ugluHHoiiioii.  (F.  P.  P.  after  Payer.) 


highly  of  it,  and  says  it  can  be  eaten  raw,  “  elnin/iiiucun 
applet.”  Curtis  cites  it  among  the  edible  spt-cies. 

A  remarkable  set  of  ca.ses,  however,  are  related  by  Dr, 


Fill.  I.‘i7ti. — Agarictu  procerus. 


This  plant  wjus  known  among  the  Romans  ;  its  taste  is 
sweet  and  mlor  pleasant  ;  according  to  Romies,  “forming 
on  the  Continent  a  fre<iuent  article  of  food  ” — who  gives 


Peddie  {bJdiitb.  Med.  aiui  Siirg.  Journal,  vol.  xlix.,  192), 
where  pure  narct>tism  (K-curred  from  eating  this  fungus  ; 


Vol.  III.— ly 
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giddiness,  staggering,  convulsive  spasms,  furious  delir¬ 
ium,  frantic  cries,  and  a  state  resembling  delirium  tremens 
occurred. 

The  above  cases  plainly  show,  if  Dr.  Pcddie  was  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  species — which,  however,  is  (piite  doubtful — 
the  posses.sion  of  a  narcotic  property.  In  the  three  cases 
no  pain  was  felt  at  any  time,  nor  were  the  bowels  affected. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  says  of  it,  “Its  esculent  properties 
are  of  a  very  high  order,”  and  in  an  article  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts  and  recently  published  in  the  Gardenem’ 
Chronicle,  and  which  has  been  reproduced  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  tlie  Scientific  American,  he  reaffirms  the  admira¬ 
ble  qualities  of  this  species.  !Mr.  Berkeley,  Mrs.  Hussey, 
and  others  declare  it  to  be  un.surpassed  among  the  e.scu- 
lent  fungi. 

Roques,  Paulet,  and  others  also  launch  out  into  extrava¬ 
gant  expres-sions  in  its  favor — the  latter  giving  recipes  for 
its  preparation.  As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  fully 
into  culinary  matters,  we  introduce  in  a  note  in.structions 
from  Dr.  Bull,  and  which  have  been  accepted  by  clubs 
in  England,  for  the  several  preparations  of  this  species 
for  the  table,  which  will,  doubtless,  apply  to  any  other 
agaric.* 

Affaricua  rachodes,  Vitt. — Base  of  stumps  and  trees,  N. 
C. ;  edible,  Curtis.  Cordier  says  it  resembles  very  closely 
A.  procemis,  .some  regarding  it  as  only  a  variety.  Fries  said 
that  it  had  a  disagreeable  taste  and  was  not  eatable  ;  M. 
Hussey,  on  the  contrary,  says  it  is  next  in  value  to  the  A. 
procerus.  They  are  sold  in  the  London  markets  indis¬ 
criminately. 

Agaric usruhescens,  Pers. ;  Agaricus pustulatus,  Schoepf. 
— ^'1.  rnbcs.  of  Fries  ;  summer  and  autumn  ;  woods  ;  N. 

to  Pa.  The  cap  of  this  is  first  convex,  then  almost  flat, 
eight  to  ten  centimetres  in  size,  of  an  indistinct,  reddish- 
tawny  or  vinous-red  color,  more  highly  colored  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  not  streaked  or  only  a  little  so  on  the  borders,  covered 
with  reddish-white  scales.  The  leaves  are  large,  numer¬ 
ous,  straight,  unequal,  the  shorter  abruptly  cut  off,  but 
rounded  at  their  extremities,  not  decurrent,  of  a  pure 
white.  The  stem  is  bulbous  at  the  ba.se,  and  nearly  round 
the  rest  of  its  extent,  is  eight  to  twelve  centimetres  in 
length,  generally  hollow,  of  a  vinous-red,  darker  at  the 
lower  part  where  some  debris  of  the  volva  scarcely  ex¬ 
ists,  covered  throughout  its  length  by  little  excrescences 
{peluchures),  provided  with  a  lai-ge  ring  of  the  color  of  the 
stem,  and  often  preserving  the  impress  of  the  gills.  The 
flesh  is  fragile,  white,  reddish  under  the  skin.  Smell 
strong,  like  that  of  mould,  taste  not  pleasant ;  and  according 
to  Roques  poisonous  ;  he  at  least  cautions  us  against  con¬ 
founding  it  with  A.  asper.  Curtis  says  it  is  edible.  Smith 

*  The  Into  Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford,  carefully  wrote  out,  from  experience, 
the  best  modes  of  cooking  A.  procerus,  and  for  the  following  methods 
fungologists  are  chiefly  indebted  to  him.  The  modes  are  ai)proved  by  the 
writer,  and  are  adopted  by  the  VVoolhope  and  other  clubs  : 

JfODKS  OP  Cooking  Agaricds  Procebus. — It  may  be  cooked  in  any 
way,  and  is  excellent  in  all. 

Jiroiled. — Ilemove  the  scales  and  stalks  from  the  agarics,  and  broil 
lightly  over  a  clear  fire  on  both  sides  for  a  few  minutes  ;  arrange  them 
in  a  dish  over  fresh  made,  well-divided  toast ;  sprinkle  with  jicppor  and 
salt,  and  put  a  small  piece  of  butter  on  each  ;  set  before  a  brisk  fire  to 
melt  the  butter,  and  serve  up  quickly. 

If  the  cottager  would  toast  his  bacon  over  the  broiled  mushrooms,  the 
butter  would  be  saved. 

JSaked. — Ilemove  the  scales  and  stalks  from  the  agarics,  and  place  them 
in  layers  in  a  dish  ;  put  a  little  butter  on  each,  and  .season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Cover  lightly,  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour, 
according  to  the  number  placed  in  the  dish.  Put  them  on  hot  toast  in  a 
hot  dish.  Pour  the  hot  sauce  on  them,  and  serve  up  quickly. 

Slewed. — Ilemove  the  scales  and  stalks  from  the  freshly  gathered 
agarics,  and  stow  them  for  twenty  minutes  in  milk  and  water,  which  will 
be  improved  by  a  little  good  gravy  ;  then  season  with  iiepiier  and  salt, 
and  add  a  blade  of  mace  if  desired.  Thicken  the  same  with  a  spoonful 
of  flour,  a  little  cream,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Boil  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  serve  up  ((uickly  in  a  hot,  well-covered  dish. 

Delicately  Stewed. — Remove  the  stalks  and  scales  from  the  young,  half- 
grown  agarics,  and  throw  each  one  as  you  do  so  into  a  basin  of  fresh 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon  or  a  little  good  vine¬ 
gar.  When  all  are  prepared,  remove  them  from  the  water,  and  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  very  small  piece  of  fresh  butter.  Sprinkle  with 
white  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a  4ittle  lemon-juice.  Cover  up  closely, 
and  stew  for  half  an  hour.  Then  add  a  spoonful  of  flour,  with  sufficient 
cream,  or  cream  and  milk,  until  the  whole  has  the  thickness  of  cream. 
Season  to  taste,  and  stew  again  gently  until  the  agarics  are  perfectly  ten¬ 
der.  Ilemove  all  the  butter  from  the  surface,  and  serve  in  a  hot  di.sh, 
garnished  with  slices  of  lemon. 

A  little  mace,  nutmeg,  or  ketchup  may  be  added  ;  but  there  are  those 
who  think  the  spice  spoils  the  mushroom  flavor. 


a.sserts  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  “  vahmhle  of  all  the  Brit¬ 
ish  agarics,”  care  being  taken  to  select  young  and  fresh 
specimens.  “  I  well  know  it  to  be  delicious  and  perfectly 
wholesome.”  Cordier  says,  “  C'est  un  manger  des  jilus 
delicats,"  and  largely  consumed  in  parts  of  France.  It  is 
excellent  in  the  jireparation  of  ket(;hups.  Cordier  cites 
this  with  other  edible  fungi  which  are  unplea.sant,  acid,  or 
pungent,  yet  still  edible,  such  as  Fist,  hepatica  (which  is 
acid).  Ag.  mellens  and  this  plant  are  acrid  and  disagree¬ 
able,  while  Ilydnum  and  Chantarelle  are  pungent — all  es¬ 
culent. 

AgaricuA  mellens,  Yahl. ;  Agaricus annularius.  Bull,  and 
Roques’  Hist. — Honey -mushroom,  black-scaled  agaric  ; 

near  or  upon  old  stumjis  ;  ”  September,  October  ;  S.  C. 
to  Pa.  (See  colored  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  7.)  The  stem  is  yellow¬ 
ish,  slightly  black  at  the  base,  bent  upon  itself,  with  an 
entire  collar  at  the  top  ;  the  cap  is  yellowish-red,  mixed 
sometimes  with  green  ;  convex  with  a  prominent  centre, 
marked  icith  little  hroicn  scales,  the  border  thin,  feebly 
striated,  odor  agreeable,  taste  like  that  of  A.  campestris, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  acidity  ;  some  have  supposed  it  to 
be  poisonous,  perhaps  only  on  iiccount  of  its  taste,  not- 
witlistanding  Trattinick’s  as,sertion  of  its  good  qualities 
find  frequent  use  in  Austria.  Orttla  cites  it  among  the 
poisonous  species,  and  Roques  says  it  has  a  di.siigreeable 
styptic  ta.ste,  and  that  administered  to  iinimids  it  causes 
an  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  death.  There 
must  be  some  mi.stake  by  the  above-mentioned  authors  in 
regard  to  species,  as  Curtis  cites  it  among  his  edible  spe¬ 
cies,  and  his  personal  experience  is  sufficient.  Cordier 
says  that  its  aspect  and  ta.ste  not  being  inviting,  it  is  edi¬ 
ble,  but  not  much  sought  after. 

Agaricus  eburneus.  Bull  ;  D.C. — Ivory  agaric;  N.  C. ; 
Curtis  cites  Ag.  eburneus  of  Fries  fis  eatable.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  its  humidity,  this  is  placed  in  the  tribe  Hygropho- 
rus.  It  is  ivory  white,  shining,  Yttry  riscid  in  Avet  sea.sons. 
The  cap  is  at  flrst  hemispherical,  then  flat,  and  some¬ 
times  even  concave,  but  always  prominent  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  fleshy,  polished  on  the  borders,  Avhich  when  young 
are  turned  down  ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  uneqinil,  nu¬ 
merous,  slightly  prolonged  upon  the  naked  stem,  Avhich 
is  full,  round,  and  generally  short,  sometimes  frail  and 
lengthened,  covered  njyon  its  summit  icith  little  scabs  or 
brownish  asperities.  Roques  says  thiit  it  is  not  disagree¬ 
able,  and  is  eaten  in  Italy.  Cordier  places  it  among  the 
edible  .species,  with  an  agreeable  odor  and  ta.ste.  He  re- 
niiirks  upon  its  vi.scidity  sis  no  evidence  of  its  being  hurt¬ 
ful. 

Agaricus  Russula,  Schoeff. — N.  C. ;  edible,  Curtis. 
The  cap  is  fleshy,  of  good  size,  at  flrst  conver,  then  fiat 
and  even  a  little  depressed  in  the  centre,  viscid,  granular 
or  covered  with  little  hairy  masses,  brown,  and  .scaly.  The 
leaves  are  uneqmd,  white,  thin,  rounded,  sinuated,  and 
are  almost  free.  The  .stem  is  naked,  generally  cj'lindri- 
cal,  short,  of  a  red-rose  color,  full,  liaving  the  summit 
granular  and  vkscid.  Roques  cautions  us  against  con¬ 
founding  this,  Avhich  has  an  agreeable  taste,  with  the  Ag. 
emeticus,  the  head  of  which  is  red,  but  has  no  scales. 
Cordier  says  it  is  eaten  in  Austria,  and  that  it  may  be 
confounded  with  two  poisonous  Russules  {Ag.  emeticus  and 
Ag.  roseus),  but  the.se  have  their  leaves  of  equal  length, 
wliile  those  of  our  plant  are  unequal. 

Agaricus  albcllus,  \).  C.  (von  8chaeff),  Bull. — N.  C. ; 
Curtis,  edible.  The  cap  is  fleshy,  compact,  convex,  sub- 
mammelonated,  sometimes  irregularly  rounded,  shining, 
at  flrst  white,  then  of  a  gray  slightly  tawny,  often  cov¬ 
ered  with  non-persistent,  squamous  spots,  with  borders 
thin,  .shining,  and  folded  doAvn.  The  leaves  are  numerous, 
unequal,  Avhite  ;  the  longest  adherent  to  the  stem,  and 
terminated  by  a  little  tooth.  The  stem  is  naked,  Avhite, 
fibrillar,  full,  slightly  expanded  at  the  ba.se,  and  partly 
stuck  in  the  earth.  This  is  the  Mouceron  of  the  French 
— called  so  because  it  grows  among  mo.s.ses.  This  is  eaten 
in  the  northern  jirovinces  of  France,  and  is  much  sought 
after  by  some  amateurs.  Roijues  gives  a  number  of  modes 
of  preparing  them.  Cordier  ranks  it  among  the  most  ex- 
(juisite  and  everyAvhere  appreciated.  Paulet  .says  it  is 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  of  all ;  and  Bose,  “  a  delicious 
food  Avhich  is  beyond  compari.son.”  The  flesh  is  Avhite 
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and  flmi.  ivoIk  with  difflcnlty,  but  prm-Tvcs  its  ngrecuble 
<Klor  when  dried. 

Ayarirun  nimifi,  ScliaefT. — White  field  agaric.  Ko«iucs 
cites  it  as  eatable,  and  a  fine  nmsbnMnn.  (hirtis  has 
CoprinuH  nirtuH,  Fr.  among  his  N.  C.  sixjcies,  not  cited  as 
tslible.  Cordicr  does  not  refer  to  it. 

Afjarirnn  Scop.  •,  AnutniVi  fnirantutCAi,  Pers. 

Im|H*rial  Orange  .\garic  ;  common  in  oak  forests  ;  N.  C.; 
Curtis.  (See  colored  Plate  XII.  Figs. :{  A  o.)  This  is  of 
a  rich  and  elegant  yellow  color  ;  the  cap  is  almost  Hat,  or¬ 
bicular,  the  lK)rder8  l>eing  ntrinUd  and  often  cut  and 
turned  under,  never  l)eing  viscid,  or  marked  with  holes  ; 
tlie  leaves  (gills)  are  large,  thick,  unetpial,  yclloiriith, 
very  adherent  to  the  llesh,  but  not  to  the  stem,  which 
is  i/ellow  extrnialli/,  white  within,  i)olished,  fidl,  bul- 
tsms,  provided  with  a  yellow  ring,  large  and  reversed. 
When  young  it  is  wholly  enclosed  in  a  white  volva, 
which  gives  it  the  anpearance  of  an  egg  ;  to  give  pitssage 
to  the  |>lant  the  volva  tears  and  rcindina  contplrle,  at  the 
lM)ttom  of  the  stem.  (See  Fig.  1868.)  HcMpies  and  Cor- 
dier  regard  it  as  the  finest  and  most  delicate  of  mush- 
r(M)m8,  the  |K-rfume  and  taste  luMiig  e.xrpiisite.  It  wius 
widely  celebrated  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Dr. 
Curtis  prais(.*s  it  very  highly  in  his  letter  to  .Mr.  Berkeley. 
It  should  Ik*  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Anuinitti 
miiariiriu.  (Sec  Plate  XIlI.  fig.  1.)  The  former  has  a 
complete  volva,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  incomplete  and 
exhales  a  disiigreeable  odor.  The  i)oi.sonouH  species  is 
8iH)tte<l  on  the  top,  while  this  is  of  a  yellow-orange 
color,  without  s|K»ts. 

Af/dricHMomUtnenit,  Bull.;  Cortin/innn,  Fr. — Common  in 
wo<h1s  ;  S.  (;.  to  Pa.  The  caj)  of  a  chestnut  or  tawny 
color,  ordinarily  paler  at  the  borders,  is  shining,  little 
fieshy,  convex,  slightly  mammelonated,  often  concave 
when  ohi,  by  the  falling  of  the  l)orders  which  split.  The 
leaves  are  unecpial,  large,  adherent  to  the  stem,  sione  color 
(la  the  cap,  jkilt  r  vjkm  Ouircut  aurface.  1'he  stem  is  full, 
<ylindrical,  firm,  of  a  white  color,  shaded  with  a  violet- 
brown,  and  t)earing  the  remains  of  a  web  collar  which  is 
white.  It  has  the  taste  of  a  gtMsl  mushroom,  and  is  eaten 
in  Italy.  Curtis  marks  it  edible,  (,'ordier  says  it  is  in¬ 
odorous,  agreeable  and  edible. 

Ayarirua  j)craouatiia,  Fr. — Blue-stemmed  agaric  ;  past¬ 
ures  and  near  rotten  logs ;  S.  C.  ami  N.  C.  ;  edible, 
Cilrtis.  The  cap  is  eomjmct,  fleahy,  regular,  convex, 
glabrous,  |X)lished,  moist,  of  a  violet  or  lilac  color,  some¬ 
times  aslien  or  i)ale  tawny,  with  borders  slightly  re¬ 
curved  under,  and  tomentosc.  The  lames  (gill.s)  are  clo.se 
together,  of  (t  dull  irhite,  or  faded  tiolet  color,  rounded  back 
and  free.  The  stem  is  thick,  j)ulcfrulciit,  or  hairy,  lilac,  or 
violet,  Aiyhtly  sicollen  at  ba.se  and  hollow.  It  resembles  the 
(,'ortlnaires.  Sold  in  Covent  Garden  .Market  under  the 
name  of  lileicita  (Sowerby).  W.  (i.  Smith  says  of  this 
"a  substantial  and  delicious  sjK'cies;”  but  the  plants 
should  l»e  gathered  young  and  in  dry  weather  for  they 
readily  absorb  moisture.  Cordier  rei)<)rks  that  it  is  much 
«‘steeme(l  in  France. 

Ayaricua  amyydalinua,  >1.  A.  C. — Peach-kernel  agaric, 
N.  C. ;  edible,  Curtis. 

Ayaricua  uuiatoideua,  Fr. — Nut  nmshroom  ;  woods  ;  N. 
C.;  edible,  (’urtis.  (See  colored  Plate  XII.,  F'igs.  2  ami 
4.)  The  cap  is  a  .skin  white  color,  slightly  tie.shy,  8f)ft, 
convex,  strongly  mammelated,  thin  skinned,  tearing  into 
scales  which  are  thin  and  scattered  ;  the  leaves  are  widely 
separate<l,  of  a  pale  white  ;  the  stem  holloic,  wwik,  slightly 
villous,  .scaly,  aliiioat  round,  hulhoiiaat  baae,  with  an  entire 
movable  ring.  Cordier  .sjiys  :  “  Eatable,  but  little  es¬ 
teemed." 

Ayaricua  excoriatua,  Fr. — Collar  mushroom,  N.  C.;  edi¬ 
ble,  Curtis.  This  closely  resembles  .1.  procerua,  only 
that  it  is  .smaller,  with  a  stem  shorter  ami  rarely  bulbous. 
The  cap  is  large,  five  to  six  centimetres,  at  first  convex, 
then  fiat,  but  prominent  at  the  centre,  of  a  tawny-jushen 
color.  The  epidermis  is  thin  and  raised  into  little  scales. 
The  leaves,  of  a  pale  white,  very  numerous,  thin,  une¬ 
qual,  large,  salient,  sometimes  divided  and  not  attached 
to  the  stem.  The  stem  is  round,  sometimes  bulbous  at 
the  base,  hollow,  siu<M)th,  poliahed,  white,  or  of  the  color 
of  the  cap  ;  it  has  a  large,  movable.  iK*rsisteut  ring.  Cor¬ 


dier  says  it  is  eatable — the  fiesh  Ixjing  white,  soft,  of  a 
fungous  tasU/  and  very  little  mlor. 

Ayaricua  ceapitoaua,  M.  A.  C. — Cluster  mushroom  ;  edi¬ 
ble,  Curtis. 

Ayaricua  caatua,  M.  A.  C. — White  dough  mushroom, 
N.  C.,  edible,  Curtis. 

Ayaricua  frumentaceua. — Red  dough  mu.shroom.  N.  C.; 
edible,  Curtis. 

Ayaricua  conaociatua,  .M.  A.  C. — Yellow  dough,  N.  ; 
edible,  (.’urtis. 

Ayaricua  radicatua. — Spindle-  or  tajvrfKJt  fungus,  N.  (’.; 
edible,  (.'tirtis. 

•Mr.  Curtis  has  l)een  the  first  to  declare  that  the  five 
alM)ve  are  esculent  agarics. 

Coprinua  coinatua,  Fr.;  Ayaricua  comatua. — Planed  ag¬ 
aric,  N.  (\;  stable-yards;  edible,  (’urtis.  It  should  be 
gathered  when  the  gills  are  white  and  just  changing  to 
pink,  for  they  Itecome  vinous  and  black,  dissolving  into 
a  black  matter.  \Vhen  gathered  in  rich  pastures,  it  is  of 
snowy  whitenc.ss,  the  toj)  I)eing  somewhat  fleshy  and 
broken  up  into  scaly,  irhite  hairy  jaitchea  (jicluchea) ;  there 
is  a  white,  iK)wdery,  fragile  niocable  riny  around  tlie  hol¬ 
low  stem,  which  is  soon  broken  and  falls  away.  Smith 
says  that  “it  is  singularly  rich,  tender  and  delicious,’’ 
and  he  would  i)refer  no  si^cies  In-fore  this  one.  The 
black  matter  from  this  and  from  A.  atrainentariua  is 
used  in  designing.  To  cook,  for  about  twenty  mushrooms, 
put  into  a  saucepan  one  gill  of  milk  or  cream,  add  salt 
and  pepper  to  the  taste,  with  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
the  larger  specimens  ;  when  it  boils,  ])ut  in  the  stem  and 
small  hard  mushrooms ;  after  ten  minutes’  boiling  add 
the  larger  .specimens  ;  keep  the  dish  covered  and  lM)iling 
for  ten  minutes  longer,  then  ]M)ur  the  stew  over  dry  toast 
and  serve.  Ver^'  little  fluid  is  needed  in  cooking  this 
mushroom,  as  it  yields  a  rich  juice  of  its  own.  It  should 
be  cleaned  before  cooking,  by  scraping  it  smooth  until  it 
is  white.  (.1.  A.  Palmer,  .Ir.)  Wee  also  Ay.  campeatria  ami 
Ay.  procxrua  for  methods. 

Ayaricua  violaceoua,  L. — Wootls  ;  autumn  ;  N.  (’.  to 
Pa.;  II.  W.  H.  Flesliy,  all  over  of  an  obscure  violet; 
head  at  first  convex,  then  fiat,  dry,  hairy  aa  if  acaly,  size 
eight  to  sixteen  centimetres.  The  leaves  diatant,  large, 
thick,  une({ual,  almost  of  a  violet-black  when  young,  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  stem  which  is  cylindrical,  more  or  less  swol¬ 
len  at  the  base,  slightly  downy,  eight  to  ten  centimetres 
in  size,  of  an  ashen-violet  color  in  the  interior.  When 
young,  a  membrane,  so  fine  as  to  resemble  a  spider’s  web, 
liinds  the  borders  of  the  caj)  to  the  stem.  Roques  ami 
(’ordier  place  it  among  the  edible  species ;  and  .Micheli 
says  it  is  eaten  in  Tuscany. 

Ayancua  delicioaua ;  Ijictariua,  Fr. — Orange  milked 
agaric;  September  to  October;  S.  (!.  to  I’a. ;  edible, 
Curtis.  (See  colored  Plate  XII.,  Fig,  15.)  The  stem 
of  a  yellow  or  .slightly  spotted  color,  five  to  six  centi¬ 
metres  long,  is  naked,  firm,  thick,  at  first  full,  then 
hollow.  Tlie  cap,  fleshy,  orbicular,  eight  to  twelve 
centimetres  in  size,  at  first  convex,  then  fiat  or  de- 
preaaed  in  the  centre,  with  reflected  borders,  slightly  vis¬ 
cid,  at  first  yellow',  afterward  tawny  and  even  reddiah,  is 
marked  sometimes  by  yellow'  zones.  Lames  unequal,  of 
a  brick  or  .saffron  red.  The  flesh  and  the  gills  when 
wounded  take  a  aombre  yreen  color,  odor  and  taste  agree¬ 
able,  like  Cantharellua  ribariu^,  but  slightly  ac  rid.  Cor¬ 
dier  says  it  is  not  greatly  esteemed  in  France,  but  held  in 
high  esteem  in  Sweden,  and  preserved  for  winter  use  by 
the  Germans.  It  may  be  confounded  w'ith  Ay.  torminoaua 
and  other  iKii.sonous  ones,  but  is  di.stingui.shed  by  its 
milky  juice,  of  oranye-red  or  aaffron  color. 

Ayancua  alutaceua,  Pers. ;  Ayaricua  pectinaceua.  Bull. 
— Buffed  gilled  agaric ;  common  in  w'oods  ;  .July  and  ( )cto- 
ber;  S.  C.to  Pa.  (II.  W.  \\.)  Ruaaulaalutacea,  Fr.  (see  Fig. 
1870).  It  j)o.s.sc.sses  a  white  Jleah,  fragile  and  agreeable  to 
the  ta.stc;  the  cap,  eight  to  ten  centimetres  in  size,  rounded, 
with  borders  rarely  regular,  flat  in  the  centre  or  depres.sed  ; 
of  a  violet-red,  or  a  slightly  tawny-red,  even  blood-red, 
more  marked  in  the  centre,  the  Itorder  thin,  peeling  easily, 
finally  becoming  atriated  and  aliyhtly  downy ;  the  leaves 
straight,  rather  close,  eciual  in  length,  not  turned  down, 
of  a  pale  cK'hre  or  yellow-white  color  ;  the  stem  four  to 
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seven  centimetres  long,  polislied,  full  or  spongy,  white, 
oftener  xktuml  of  a  poh  reif  Taste  mild,  pleasant,  acrid 
when  old.  “  By  common  consent  pronounced  esculent ; 
but  individual  specimens  occur  which  prove  almost  as 
acrid  as  A.  emetic  us,”  (“  Crypt,  of  England  ”).  The  edible 
can  easil}^  he  tlistinguished  by  the  possession  of  gills  which 
are  always  white,  while  the  poisonous  have  them  yellow. 
(Ro(pies.)  (See  our  Report  to  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  vol.  vii., 
for  fuller  details.)  Curtis  cites  A.  uluUiceus,  of  Fries,  as 
edible.  Cordier  includes  it  among  the  esculent  fungi, 
and  very  much  sought  after  in  Lorraine. 

Agaricus  iiutnismius  ;  A.  oreades,  Fr. — Fairy  ringed  ag¬ 
aric  ;  false  nious.seron,  Scotch  bonnets.  Ilill-sides  ;  N.  C.; 
Schw.  This  does  not  resemble  the  true  “  mousserou,”  e.\- 
cept  by  its  color  of  a  pale  j'ellow,  tending  to  red.  The  stem 
is  naked,  round,  full,  four  to  five  eentimetres  long,  not 
hairy  at  its  base,  weak,  tenarimis  and  bent  when  dry.  The 
cap,  at  first  hemispheric,  then  conical,  and  sometimes  fiat, 
often  mammelated  in  the  centre,  little  fieshy,  is  only 
about  three  to  four  centimetres  in  size.  Leaves  uneciual, 
not  numerous,  of  a  pale  white,  more  colored  upon  the  side 
{la  tranche),  not  adherent  to  the  stem.  It  has  a  feeble 
odor  and  an  agreeable  taste  ;  much  used  as  an  artiele  of 
food  on  the  Continent.  M'.  G.  Smith  says  of  it  ;  “One 
of  the  most  exqiiisiteh'  delicious  of  all  our  fungi,  is  often 
neglected.”  Mr.  Berkeley  says  “  It  is  the  very  best  of 
all  our  fungi.”  It  mav  be  i)ickled,  u.sed  for  ketchup,  or 
dried  for  future  use.  It  may  be  distinguished  ))y  having 
no  downy  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  stem  ;  other  species 
are  dangerous  which  po.sses.s  this  hairy  doAvn  (Smith).  To 
broil :  Place  the  tops  like  oysters  on  a  fine  wire  gridiron  ; 
as  soon  as  they  are  hot,  butter  them  lightly,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  the  taste.  Put  theTU  back  over  the  coals,  and 
when  heated  through  they  are  cooked.  Butter  tliem, 
if  required,  and  place  in  a  hot  dish  (,I.  A.  Palmer,  Jr.). 
When  they  are  dried,  swell  them  in  water  before  using. 

Agaricus  scoradonrus,  Fr. — Small  garlic  agaric  ;  past¬ 
ures  ;  N.  C. ;  (Schw.)  eatable,  Curtis.  The  head  is  some¬ 
what  fieshy,  thin,  convex  or  fiat,  at  first  shining,  then 
slightly  rough,  or  in  folds,  about  one  to  two  and  a  half 
centimetres  in  size,  color  pale-red  or  earthy.  The  lamel- 
he  (plates)  are  contracted,  whitish,  a  little  separated,  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  stem — which  is  hollow,  round,  about  two  to 
three  centimetres  in  length,  two  millimetres  in  thickness, 
glabrous,  shining,  reddish,  becoming  brown  with  age. 
I\*rsone  and  Trattinick  cited  it  among  the  edible  mush¬ 
rooms.  Cordier  says  it  is  eatable,  and  of  frequent  use  in 
the  Lusace  as  a  seasoning ;  it  exhales  a  strong  odor  of 
garlic. 

Agaricus  esculentus,  Jacq. — Small  esculent  agaric  ;  N. 
to  Pa.;  edible,  Curtis.  The  cap  is  scarcely  three 
centimetres  in  size,  a  little  flesh//,  almo.st  fiat,  obtuse, 
smooth,  not  streaked,  of  a  tairny  or  i/ellow  earth//  color, 
taste  slightlj'  bitter  ;  lames  white,  rather  close,  supple,  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  stem,  about  five  to  eight  centimetres  long, 
hollow,  slight,  rer//  (glabrous,  tenacious,  strongly  fixed  to 
the  ground,  same  color  with  the  ca]).  ^luch  eaten  in 
Austria,  though  taste  is  bitter.  It  is  dried  and  preserved. 
Cordier  says  that  it  is  sold  in  the  markets  in  Vienna. 

Agaricus f rumentaceus.  Bull. — Red  dough  mushroom; 
wooils ;  N.  C. ;  eatable,  Curtis.  Roques  placed  it  among 
the  eatable  species.  It  exhales  an  odor  like  the  farina  of 
grain. 

Agancus  prunulus.  Scop. — French  or  plum  mush¬ 
room,  Mousserou  ;  woods  and  pastures,  June,  October  ; 
Curtis,  edible.  Recognized  thus ;  Cap  fleshy,  thiek, 
compact,  at  first  convex,  regular,  then  depres.'^ed  Avith 
twisted  borders,  top  dry  and  of  a  fine  prune  color,  five 
to  eight  centimetres  in  size  ;  lames  numerous,  narrow, 
linear,  of  a  white  which  becomes  feebly  cherry-rose  when 
groAving  old,  pointed  at  both  extremities,  A-eiy  decur¬ 
rent,  not  clo.se  ;  stem  two  to  three  centimetres  high, 
thick,  striated,  naked,  SAvollen  and  hairy  at  the  base,  the 
color  of  the  cap.  It  differs  from  A.  albellus  by  the 
lames,  Avhich  are  slightly  rosy,  decurreut,  and  terminated 
by  a  i)oint  at  the  tAvo  extremities. 

It  has  a  firm  Avhite  flesh,  and  a  delicious  taste  and  odor 
— like  that  of  fresh  meal  ;  much  esteemed  in  Europe  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  is  dried  and  much  used  in  France — a 


large  price  being  paid  for  those  groAving  near  Bareges. 
Cordier  ranks  this  among  the  best  of  mushrooms  :  “  hJst 
tresbond  manger.”  The  flesh  is  firm,  juiey,  and  full  of 
thiA’or  ;  and  Avhether  broiled,  steAved,  or  hoAvever  prepared, 
it  is  a  most  delicious  morsel  (\V.  G.  Smith). 

Agaricus  nebularis,  Batsch.  —  Gray  agaric  ;  damp 
Avoods  ;  N.  C. ;  edible,  C’urtis.  This  fieshy  mushroom  has 
a  caj)  eight  to  ten  centimetres  in  size,  convex  at  first, 
then  fiat,  rarely  regular,  A\  ith  its  centre  almost  ahvays 
]irominent,  of  an  ashen-gra//  color,  darker  in  the  centre, 
the  borders  being  thin,  slightly  curved  doAviiAA  aid,  the  top 
sub-Jarinaceous  in  young  individuals,  poli.shed  later. 
The  leaA'es  are  slightly  dccurrent,  and  of  a  pale  Avhite, 
uneijual,  numerous,  thin,  narroAV,  sharp  at  the  tAvo  ex¬ 
tremities,  uiion  a  stem  four  to  six  or  eight  centimetres  in 
length,  Avhite  or  grayish,  a  little  thick,  round,  some¬ 
times  tAvisted,  full  or  cottony  {floconneur),  substriated 
IcngtliAvi.se,  tomentose  at  the  ba.se. 

The  flesh  is  Avhite,  conqiact,  Avith  a  fungous  odor  and 
a  special  taste.  When  cooked,  the  firm  and  fragrant  flesh 
has  a  particularly  agreeable  and  jialatable  taste  (W.  G. 
Smith).  C'ordier,  Avho  has  eaten  young  jflaiits  and  suf¬ 
fered  therefrom,  also  another  avIio  ate  of  the  same,  ex- 
pre.s.ses  great  doubts  of  its  esculent  (pialities,  iiotAvith- 
standing  the  faA'orable  testimony  of  others.  "Tl  est  inal- 
faisant.” 

Agaricus  s(/uarrosus,  ^lull. — Found  on  oak-stumps,  in 
autumn;  N.  C. ;  Curtis,  edible.  The  caj)  is  six  to  eight 
centimetres  in  size,  of  a  clear  taAA'iiy  color,  covered,  as 
is  the  stem,  Avith  numerous  scales,  AA’hich  are  arranged 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  cap.  a  little 
darker  in  color  toAvard  the  centre  of  the  cap,  Avhich  is 
at  first  rounded,  circular,  then  flattened,  Avith  borders 
slightly  turned  doAvn.  The  lames  are  of  a  pale  Avhite, 
bent,  unequal,  straight,  numerous,  reaching  the  stem, 
but  not  decurrent,  finely  touched  AAith  Avlilte  on  their 
sides.  The  stem,  .six  to  ten  centimetres  long,  is  round, 
twisted,  attenuated  at  the  base,  full  or  IioHoaa',  AA  ith  a  fixeil 
ring  on  the  iqiper  part,  seal//  beloAV  the  ring,  not  above. 

Cordier  says  he  has  often  eaten  it  ;  that  the  flesh  is 
firm,  of  a  yelloAvi.sh  Avhite,  a  feeble  odor,  Avith  a  fungous 
l)ut  agreeable  la.sle.  It  i)ee]s  with  difficulty. 

Agaricus  strobiliformis,  Vitt.  —  Fir-cone  mushroom; 
common  in  Avoods  of  N.  C. ;  Curtis,  edible.  Entirely 
Avhite  and  of  large  size  ;  the  head  is  fleshy,  at  first  con- 
A'ex,  then  leA'el,  the  surface  like  .satin,  the  margin  not 
striated,  fidl  of  .scales,  or  angular  excrescences,  strongly 
adherent,  gniy,  formed  of  the  debris  of  tin;  volva  which 
is  torn  early  and  leaves  only  traces  of  it.self  at  the  base 
of  the  stem.  The  lames  are  unequal,  the  shortest  rounded 
at  their  e.rtremities,  the  longest  free.  The  foot  is  thick, 
solid,  cottony,  Avhen  young  Avith  a  fugitive  ring,  swollen 
into  a  bulb  at  its  base,  Avherc  it  is  marked  by  a  circular 
furroAV.  The  solid  compact  fle.sh,  fine  ring,  Inilbous 
stem  and  patched  top  mark  this  species.  The  jiatches  on 
the  toj)  are  jicrsistent  and  like  the  scales  of  a  fir-cone. 

Smith  says  its  esculent  qualities  arc  of  a  high  order, 
and  regrets  that  it  is  scarce.  Cordier  remarks  upon  its 
rarity,  its  slight  odor,  and  agreeable  sharpish  taste,  and 
places  it  among  the  edible  species. 

Agaricus  boinb//cinus,  Schoeff. — Silky  Avrappered  agar¬ 
ic  ;  inside  of  trees,  on  stumps  ;  S.  C.  and  N.  C. ;  edible, 
Curtis. 

Agaricus  tdniarius,  Soav. — Dead  trunks  of  ash  and 
poplar  ;  N.  C’.  to  Fa. ;  edible,  Curtis. 

Cordier  descrilies  A.  ulmarius  of  Bull.  The  stem  is 
round,  ahvavs  bent  so  as  to  keep  the  head  horizontal, 
naked,  of  a  dirty  white  or  gray  color,  sub-tomentose ,  six  to 
nine  centimetres  long,  fleshjq  full,  firm,  continuous  Avith 
the  flesh  of  the  cap  in  Avhich  it  is  inserted  rather  lateral  1)'. 
This  head  is  fleshy,  compact,  glabrous,  and  can  reach  fifty 
centimetres  in  diameter,  but  oftener  from  tAvelve  to  eigh¬ 
teen  ;  it  is  someAvhat  rounded,  of  a  pale  or  gray  Avhite,  but 
often  marked  Avith  rounded  spots,  AS'hich  are  darker-col¬ 
ored.  The  lames  are  numerous,  large,  unequal,  cut  out 
{echancrees)  at  their  base,  adherent  to  the  stem,  at  first 
Avhitish,  then  a  dirty  yelloAv.  Rarely  attacked  by  Avorms. 

Cordier  .says  it  po.ssesses  a  firm  flesh,  of  an  agreeable 
taste  and  odor,  that  peels  Avith  difliculty  and  is  edible. 
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Agnricun  Bull. — Pine  trunks;  N.  C. ;  ('ur- 

tis,  edible. 

The  cap  i.s  fleshy,  flat-convex,  glabrous,  rounded  when 
young,  more  develoix-d  on  one  side  than  on  the  other 
when  older.  In  thest*  it  re8<'ml»leH  ,1.  ulmariuM  ;  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  the  cap  Ix-ing  smaller,  Uncuy  gdlmr,  or  iron  color, 
with  HjMitit  or  iiiarkjt  of  a  ch-arer  yellow;  (tliuod  hrjityoual. 
The  lames,  white  or  yellowish  white,  large,  unequal, 
eltHo  togtthir,  adherent  to  the  stem,  are  cot  ot  tJuir  him'. 
The  stem,  from  six  to  eight  centimetres,  is  white,  naked, 
full,  flediy,  round,  nlighUy  eretutric,  i.s  always  lK.-nt  back 
so  as  to  keep  the  he.iid  hori7X)ntal. 

Cordier  wiys  that  the  tlesh,  though  rather  coriaceous, 
is  not  disagreeable,  like  that  of  fresh  flour,  and  can  be 
oaten. 

Adtirirus  glanihiloHHM,  Bull. — ('arolina  to  Pa.;  (Curtis, 
e«lible.  Flesh  firm  and  white,  and  of  an  agreeable  odor 
and  taste  (Ibsjues).  Cordier  includes  this  us  a  variety  of .  1. 
ostrmtus,  Jaccp 

Aijaneut  ontreatuH,  .lacq. — Carolina  to  Pa. ;  dead  trunks; 
«slible,  Curtis. 

It  grows  in  tufts,  often  imbricated.  The  head  is  fleshy, 
polislied,  ^^ulslividcd,  in  form  of  acompie,  at  first 
then  yiHoir-iiHheu,  ami  Jiwtllt/  i>aU‘,  als>ut  six  to  nine  centi¬ 
metre's  or  more  in  .size,  with  lK>rders  la-nt  downward  ;  the 
lames  decurrent,  straight,  une((ual  in  length,  of  a  paid 
irhitr,  not  close,  anantooumiig  at  lntnr,  loath'd  with  ylaialn- 
lar  ex|>ansions  {hoap/wM)  in  variety  .V.;  the  smallest  num- 
lK*r  of  these  leaves  reach  the  stem,  which  is  lateral,  tthorl, 
thin  at  the  laisc. 

Grows  in  large  ma.s.s<‘s  on  trunks  and  trees;  gills  and 
.s|K)res  white  ;  flesh  white  and  of  g<MMl  taste.  \V.  G. 
Smith  does  not  give  it  a  high  rank  among  the  esculent 
mushrooms,  but  it  has  l»een  much  recommended  by 
others.  “  A  dish  of  this  species  .stewed  Ix'fore  a  very  hot 
fire  has  proved  as  enjovable  and  nourishing  as  half  a 
IMUind  of  fresh  meat.”  Cordier  .says  the  taste  is  not  disa- 
greeble,  and  it  is  generally  eaten  in  the  Vosges. 

Af/aririm  tigrinan.  Bull. — H.  (.'arolina  (H.  \V.  H.);  not 
in  Curtis’  catalogue.  Agreeable  la.ste  and  odor,  eaten  in 
Euroix'  (Ho(jues).  Cordier  also  says  that  it  iH).sscs.ses  a 
firm  tlesh  and  is  agreealile  and  edible.  The  cap  i.s  marked 
with  lillh'  ejrrrsreiirfH  or  Mralm  which  are  brown,  or  gragish- 
yiihnr.  It  is  always  umlii Heated. 

Agaricntt  iiifnndibuliforiniii,  SchoelT. — Autumn  ;  S.  C. 
(H.  W.  H.);  not  cited  by  Curtis  as  edible.  Has  a  strong 
«slor,  but  agreeable,  and  may  Ik*  eaten  (Ko(iue.s).  Cor¬ 
dier  says  the  taste  is  a-stringent,  but  that  it  has  a  plea.siint 
flavor  and  is  edil)le.  It  is  sub-coriaceous,  the  caj)  a  pale 
yellow,  a])j)roaching  cinnamon,  slightly  prominent  in  the 
<  entre,  hollowed  in  cup  form  ;  lames  a  pale  white,  decur¬ 
rent,  uix)n  a  stem  naked  and  swollen  at  the  bn.se. 

AgaricHM  odoritfi,  Bull. — N.  V,.  (f^chw.)  Cvirtis,  edible. 
Odor  iH'uetraiing,  but  agreeable.  Cap  slightly  fleshy, 
four  to  eight  centimetres  in  size,  glabrous,  not  riscid,  of  a 
clear  grag-blae,  ur  dull,  bhunh  green,  at  first  convex,  then 
Hat,  Injt  lightly  mammelated  in  the  centre,  with  the  bor¬ 
ders  sub-sinuated  and  sometimes  even  raised.  The  lames, 
a  third  of  which  reach  the  stem,  are  attached  (/»///«/<),  sub¬ 
decurrent,  not  closi!,  of  a  i)ale  white  very  slightly  rosc;- 
color.  The  stem  i.s  w(‘ak,  round,  full,  n.-iked,  three  to 
Hve  centimetres  in  length,  of  the  color  of  the  cap,  but 
fainter.  It  exhales  an  odor  like  anise-seed.  Cordier  savs 
its  taste  i.s  agreeable,  and  it  can  be  emploj’ed  as  a  comli- 
ment.  It  is  susiwcted  bv  Ueviel. 

AgaricuH  cuneifoliun,  Er. — N.  C.  Roques  .sjijs  it  has  a 
sweet  taste  and  the  smell  of  farina ;  and  is  eaten  cither 
fresh  or  drusl.  Not  on  Curtis’  list  as  edible. 

Aga ricue  cttnijM etriii,  L. — Common  meailow,  or  pink  gill 
mushr(M>in,  lioulede  neige  ;  pa.sturesand  meadows  ;  S.  C. 
to  Pa.  and  Ohio.  (See  Plate  XII.  Figs.  10-12).  These  are 
kn»>wn  by  their  j)ink  gills,  which  become  deep-brown,  not 
reaching  the  stem,  which  is  rouinl  and  sometimes  swollen 
at  the  base,  and  whicli  carries  a  well marked  white,  )K-rsist- 
ent  ring.  It  is  so  well  known  that  oidv  a  few’  clmracter- 
istics  may  Ik;  mentioned.  The  cap  is  fleshy,  flat-convex, 
of  a  rwldish  or  brown  bi.stre  color,  .sometimes  vellowish, 
or  even  entirely  white  ;  the  surface  <lrv,  sUghflg  scaly  or 
hairy  (ihluchee),  rarely  ixdished.  The  rfesh  is  firm,  thick. 


white,  more  or  less  .stained  with  reddish-brown,  esix'cially 
when  bruised  ;  gills  verv  unecpial,  at  first  of  a  beautiful 
l)ink  ;  the  edge  white  and  minutely  denticulate. 

Cows,  sheep,  stpiirrels,  and  liirds  eat  raw  mu.slinxims 
and  other  fungi.  “  The  most  generalbj  used  of  all  the 
agtirics  and  the  safest."  It  is  extensively  cultivated.  It 
was  cultivated  among  the  Romans  with  particular  care, 
and  alluded  to  by  Horace  and  others.  “It  is  excellent 
whether  lM)ikHl,  pickled,  .stewed,  fried,  or  prepared  in  any 
other  way  ”  (Smith). 

M.  Roques  advises  us  to  avoid  those  which  have  at¬ 
tained  their  full  development,  and  Berkeley  (“  Crypt,  of 
England  ”)  u.se.s  these  words  :  “Too  much  caution  cannot 
be  used  in  the  eating  of  dark-gUled  agarics.” 

According  to  Vauquclin’s  analysis  it  consists  of  adipo- 
cire,  albumen,  a  sugary  matter,  osmazome,  an  animal  .sub¬ 
stance,  in.soluble  in  alcohol,  fungin,  and  the  acetate  of 
potash. 

We  should  not  confound  this  with  the  poisonous 
bulbosus  and  Ag.  jnintherinus,  which  always  have  white 
gills  and  |M)ssess  a  volva. 

To  PuKi'.VKK  KOK  TiiK  T.vuLK. — Cut  them  just  Ik-Iow 
the  cap,  don’t  pull  them,  they  then  need  no  washing  or 
l)eeling.  Stew  in  milk  or  cream. 

To’ three  with  }feat. — Chop  the  mushrooms  fine,  let 
them  simmer  ten  minutes  in  one-half  gill  of  water,  w  ith 
laitter,  .salt,  and  pepjier  as  for  oyster-.sauce.  thicken  with 
flour  or  ground  rice,  pour  over  the  meat  and  cover 
quicklv. 

7o  floast  iu  the  Oren. — Cut  the  larger  specimens  into 
fine  pieces,  and  place  them  in  a  small  dish,  with  .sidt, 
lH-pi>er,  and  butter  to  biste  ;  jmt  in  about  two  table.si)oon- 
fuls  of  water,  then  fill  the  dish  with  the  half-open  speci¬ 
mens  and  the  buttons  ;  cover  tightly  and  place  iu  the 
oven,  which  must  not  l)e  overheateff,  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  juice  of  the  larger  mu.shrooms  will  keep 
them  moist,  ancf,  if  fresh,  yiehl  further  a  most  ul)uudant 
gravy  (I.  A.  I’alnier,  Jr.). 

Agaricus  arcensis,  Schaeff.  —  Common  horse-mush- 
rooin;  dilTused  ;  pastures.  Cordier  says  it  is  witli  difticulty 
distinguished  from  the  A.  cam/wstris.  It  i.s  snowy-white 
when  joung.  The  cap  fleshy,  at  fii’st  convex,  then  a 
little  flattened,  eight  to  ten  centimetres  in  size,  the  .surface 
at  first  tomento.se  •)r  farinacecjus,  afterward  ghtbrous  and 
dry.  The  gills,  free,  une((ual,  larger  toward  the  circum¬ 
ference,  of  a  tender  ro.se  or  lilac  color,  becoming  a  violet 
black.  The  stem,  firm,  hollow’,  or  spongy,  eight  to  ten 
centimetres  high,  is  white,  provided  with  a  collar  which 
is  very  large,  turning  over,  generally  double,  and  of  wliicli 
the  exterior  is  sometimes  cut  into  rays.  It  is  distin- 
guished  from  the  A.  camprstris  by  its  i)urer  white,  paler 
gills,  white  flesh  which  does  not  change  color  when  cut, 
the  lamelhe  remaining  i)ale  and  not  iK’Coming  deliquescent 
by  age. 

It  inis  an  agreeal)le  odor,  and  is  jK*rhaps  less  delicate 
than  the  .,4.  camjMstris,  but  if  should  l)e  imich  more  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  as  an  article  of  food.  W.  G.  Smith 
•says  it  is  the  sixicies  exjxjsed  for  sale  in  Covent  Garden 
market.  He  .says  that  the  gills  have  not  the  pure  pink  of 
the  meadow’-mushroom,  “but  are  dirty  and  brownish.” 
For  cooking,  sec  -1.  ctnnjsstris. 

^Igaricus  cespitosus,  M.  A.  C. — Common  ;  base  of 
stumps;  N.  C. ;  edil)le,  Curtis.  This  is  closely  related  to 
.1.  deal-btilus,  w  hich  is  highly  praised  by  Smith  as  a  del¬ 
icacy  of  the  first  degree. 

Agaricus  fabaceus.  Berk. — S.  C.  Mr.  Ravenel  informs 
us  tiiat  it  is  an  alliaceous,  edible  mushroom.  Not  found 
in  (,'urtis’  catalogue. 

Agaricus  atramentarius,  Bull. — Inky  agaric  ;  fields  and 
pinlens  ;  .spring  and  autumn  ;  edible,  Curtis.  The  cap 
IS  yellowish  or  jmle  tawny;  marked  on  the  summit  by 
littU>  reddish  or  brown  stains  ;  the  stem  is  white,  smootli, 
hollow’,  small  above  wliere  it  jireserves  a  circular  mark, 
the  vestige  of  a  ring.  It  contains  a  black  matter  which 
may  be  used  as  ink.  The  juice  will  efface  writing  made 
with  onlinary  ink.  Cordier  says  that  this  and  coprins 
generally  are  eatable  when  young.  The  larger  spt'cies 
only  are  sought  after.  In  England  they  serve  to  prepare 
ketchup. 
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Agaricns  c.retnce'iin,  Fr. — Common  ;  earth  and  wood  ; 
N.  C. ;  Curtis,  edil)le.  This  is  chalk-white  when  j'oung 
and  of  middle  height.  The  head  is  convex,  tiat,  fleshy, 
generally  jwlished,  at  other  times,  holloired  out  or  /tuh-araly, 
slightly  tawny  at  the  summit  in  the  old  ;  it  is  eight  to 
nine  centimetres  in  diameter ;  the  leaves  are  numerous, 
unequal,  straight,  large  at  the  circumference,  not  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  stem  ;  thej"  even  slightly  separate  from  it ; 
wfdte  at  first ;  they  become  colored  later  to  a  feeble  red 
fiesh-tini.  The  stem  is  round,  slightly  swollen  at  base, 
oftener  hollow,  five  to  eight  centimetres  high,  sometimes 
twisted,  white,  Avith  a  horizontal  ring,  large.  At  first 
A’iew  it  Avould  be  taken  for  a  Lepiota  on  account  of  its 
white  leaflets  ;  but  later  they  become  flesh-colored  and 
piiss  to  a  taAvny  hue  Avhen  the  mushroom  is  decomiiosed. 

Cordier  says  it  is  eatable  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  its 
odor  is  feeble,  its  taste  agreeable  ;  the  epi(lermis  suf- 
liciently  thick  is  easily  detached  from  the  cajA.  Palmer 
advises  that  it  be  cooked  Avith  other  mushrooms,  Avith  the 
addition  of  spices,  garlic,  or  .sauces. 

Ayaricua  pr((teusi's,  Pers. — Reddish  field  agaric  ;  ])ast- 
ures ;  Curtis,  edible.  Of  a  reddish  taAvii}'  color,  some¬ 
times  ashen  or  Avhitish  ;  the  head  fleshy,  at  first  convex, 
then  flattened,  Avith  the  centre  prominent,  smooth,  humid, 
the  borders  thin;  leaves  very  fcAv,  bent,  unequal,  thick, 
distant,  of  the  color  of  the  head,  or  whitish.  Aery  decur¬ 
rent,  upon  a  stem  short, Avhitish,  shiniuf/,  attenuated 
at  base. 

Cordier  says  the  flesh  is  slightly  coriaceous,  Avith  an 
agreeable  flavor  Avhich  re.sembles  the  melon.  W.  G. 
Smith  refers  in  strong  terms  to  the  excellency  and 
piquancy  of  flaA^or  of  this  species.  Mrs.  Hussey  and 
Berkeley  all  say  it  is  edible. 

Ayaricua  saliyirus,  Pers. — Stump-mushroom  ;  common 
on  trunks  and  stumps  ;  Curtis,  N.  (’.  This  is  a  large 
mushroom,  the  head  being  six  to  eight  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  subimbricated,  fleshy,  divided  or  dilated  into  a 
fan-shape,  convex,  flat,  smooth,  polished,  fissured,  of  a 
iralnut  or  cafe  an  lait  color,  depressed  at  the  base  ;  the 
leaves,  sufficiently  close,  are  thin,  large,  of  unequal  length, 
white  or  shaded,  of  the  color  of  the  cap,  not  glandular, 
sharp  at  the  two  extremities,  rather  brancJdny,  eroded, 
decurrent.  The  stem  is  short,  white,  downy,  full,  firm. 
It  resemhles  the  oy.ster  agaric. 

Dr.  Curtis,  in  a  letter,  quoted  by  Dr.  AVood  in  his  sketch 
of  Curtis,  Avrites  as  folloAvs :  “Indeed,  I  IniA’e  found 
several  persons  Avho  class  this  among  the  mo.st  palatable 
species.  To  such  jAersons,  a  dish  of  fresh  mushrooms  need 
seldom  be  Avanting,  as  this  one  can  be  had  every  month  of 
the  j"ear  in  this  latitude.”  It  is  better  flavored  Avhen 
gathered  from  the  nndberry  and  the  hickoiy  ;  and  those 
of  rapid  groAVth  are  best.  Cordier  says  that  Avhen  j'oung 
it  indelicate  food  and  much  prized  ;  Avhen  old  it  becomes 
black  and  coriaceous. 

Cortinariva  riolaceus.  —  Purple  col)Aveb-mushroom  ; 
AA  oods ;  N.  C’.  ;  Curtis.  Wlien  young  it  looks  like  a 
bright  purple  .silk  ball  in  the  grass  ;  there  is  ahvays  a 
cottony  Aveb  Avhich  represents  the  ring,  and  Avhich  is 
colored  by  the  red  spores.  “  Broiled  witli  a  .steak,  this  is 
a  most  exquisitely  rich  luxury  ”  (Smith). 

Lactarius  subdulcis,  Fr. — Common ;  N.  C.  ;  eatable, 
Curtis.  The  juice  is  wJdtc,  milky,  at  first  pleasant,  then 
slightly  acrid  ;  the  flesh,  Avhich  is  reddish,  does  not  change 
color ;  tlie  cap  fleshy,  about  tAvo  to  five  inches  in  size, 
moderately  thick,  at  fir.st  convex,  then  depressed  in  the 
centre,  and  remaining  .sub-mammelonated,  polished,  with¬ 
out  zones,  dry  outside,  of  a  reddish,  tawny  color;  the 
leaves  are  numerous,  fragile,  unequal,  narroAv,  of  a 
cherry-rose,  or  reddish  color,  sub-decurrent ;  the  stem, 
full  at  first,  then  holloAV,  cylindrical,  one  to  three  inches 
long,  aliyhtly  thick,  of  the  same  color  as  the  head. 

“  I  luiA’c  eaten  this  seA'eral  times,  and  Avas  not  incom¬ 
moded,  therefore  it  is  esculeiit  ”  (Cordier). 

Lactanua  piperatua,  Fr. ;  Ayaricua  acna.  Bull. — Pepper 
agaric;  AA'oods ;  July,  August;  S.  C.  to  Pa.;  common; 
edible,  Curtis.  It  is  Avholly  white,  Avith  a  head  four  to 
six  inches  in  size,  at  first  convex,  then  flat,  and  finally 
concave,  or funnel-shajwd,  smooth  (glabrous),  but  sometimes 
farinaceous,  not  zoned,  the  borders  being  undulated  and 


curved  under ;  the  leaA'cs  very  mnneroita,  narroAv,  close 
together,  unequal,  sometimes  i)ifld,  Avhite,  but  assuming 
a  yelloAvish  tint  upon  groAving  old,  slightly  decurrent, 
upon  a  stem  naked,  thick,  round,  fle.shy,  full,  Avhich 
never  attains  more  than  three  to  four  centimetres  in 
height.  Flesh  compact,  firm,  juice  Avhite,  milky,  ex¬ 
cessively  acrid  (Cordier).  Its  color  is  sometimes  Avhite  as 
snoAV,  “  at  others  it  inclines  a  little  to  cream  Avith  a  Avhite 
milk  Avhich  is  unchangeable.” 

Though  acrid  Avhen  raAv,  it  loses  its  bad  (pialities  by 
cooking  ;  extensiA'ely  \ised  in  Euroj)e  prepared  in  various 
Avays.  It  is  jweserved  for  Avinter  use  by  drying  or  pick 
ling  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  vinegar.  AV.  G.  Smith  ac¬ 
tually  places  this  in  his  chart  among  the  poisonous  species. 
Cordiej"  says  that  it  is  eaten  in  many  covntries,  especially 
in  Russia.  Coavs  eat  it  Avith  avidity,  but  it  makes  their 
milk  and  butter  nauseou.s.  This  agaric  contains  a  gelat¬ 
inous  principle,  and  a  milky  flui(l  Avhich  becomes  con¬ 
crete  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  ;  the  resulting  tincture  is  of 
a  golden  color,  and  furni.shes  albumen,  adipocere,  cry.stals 
of  sugar  and  acetate  of  potash. 

Lactarius  delicioaua. — Green  tint  or  orange-green  mush¬ 
room  ;  pine  Avoods  ;  N.  C. ;  edible,  Curtis.  (See  l^late 
XII.  Fig.  15.)  It  is  at  once  knoAvn  by  the  orange-colored 
milk  Avliich  it  exudes  on  being  brui.sed,  Avhich  soon  be¬ 
comes  dull  green.  The  plant  is  solid,  and  the  top  richly 
colored.  “  AA'hen  cooked  Avith  taste  and  care,  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ”  (AA'.  G. 
Smith). 

Ijactariua  rolemus,  Fr.  —  .Alilk  red,  milky  agaric ; 
AA’oods,  July;  common;  eatable,  Curtis.  AV.  G.  Smith 
says  that  its  taste,  Avhen  fried,  has  been  aptlj'  comparcil 
to  lamb’s  kidney,  and  it  resembles  in  flavor  L.  delicio¬ 
aua.  The  species  is  recognized  by  its  rich  coloration, 
mild  taste,  Avhite  milk  (changing  to  a  dull  dark  Avhen 

1) lant  is  bruised),  Avhite  gills  becoming  of  a  yellow  butf, 
and  the  full  sienna  top  (Smith). 

Cordier  says  of  Ay.  rolemus  that  he  eats  it  raAv  in  the 
Avoods,  and  like  A.  procerus  and  Clavaria  coralloidea,  they 
can  be  eaten  Avithout  preparation  or  addition. 

Russula  alutacea,  Fr. — YelloAv-gilled  mushroom  ;  com¬ 
mon  ;  Avoods  ;  N.  C.  ;  Curtis,  edible.  The  flesh  is  white, 
friable,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  the  cap  eight  to  ten  centi¬ 
metres  in  size,  rounded,  the  borders  rarely  regular,  flat 
in  the  centre  or  depressed,  of  a  violet  red,  or  slightly 
taAvny  red,  even  blood-red  color,  darker  in  the  middle, 
the  borders  thin,  peeling  easily,  finall}'  becoming  striated, 
or  sub-downy ;  the  lames  straight,  not  close,  ecpial  in 
length,  not  decurrent,  of  a  i)ale  ochre  color,  or  yellowish- 
Avhite  ;  the  stem  long,  fourty  seA'en  centimetres,  polished, 
full  or  si)ong3’,  Avhite,  oftener  shaded  of  a,  pale  red.  The 
surface  of  the  flesh  is  often  reddish  Avhen  the  epidermis  is 
peeled  off.  The  gills  distinguish  it  from  the  emetic  mush¬ 
room  U.  emeticus,  Avhich  are  pure  Avhite  and  ahA'ays  re¬ 
main  so. 

Cordier  says  it  is  edible  and  very  much  .sought  after  ; 
and  Smith  declares  that  Avhen  Avell  prepared  few  species 
prove  more  satisfactory'. 

Russula  lepida,  Vr. — Low  pine  woods,  N.  C.;  edible, 
Curtis.  The  cap  is  eight  to  ten  centimetres  in  .size,  of  a 
riolet  red  (cherry  red),  or  slightly  taAvny,  paler  at  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  fle.shy,  compact,  conve.x  at  first,  then  flat, 
and  depre.s.sed  in  the  centre,  sub-j>ulverulent,  not  sldidny, 
not  polished,  a  little  or  not  striated  at  the  margins,  crackiny 
Avhen  dried  ;  the  leaflets  are  large,  thick,  straight,  not  very 
close  toyether,  dull  Avhite  or  feebly  yelloAv  color,  rounded 
and  larger  at  the  circumference,  equal  some  of  them, 
sometimes  bifurcated  ;  the  .stem,  six  to  eight  centimetres, 
full  or  Avith  holes,  solid,  compact,  often  tAvisted,  rouml 
or  a  little  .SAvollen  at  the  top,  AA'hite,  and  almost  ahvays 
Avith  a  tint  of  rose  or  of  red. 

Cordier  says  it  is  eatable,  excellent  and  of  a  siveet  taste  ; 
odor  feeble,  flesh  Avhite  and  friable,  spongy,  Avhen  the  pel¬ 
licle  is  peeled  from  the  cap  ;  the  flesh  has  a  reddish  tint. 
Insects  and  worms  live  upon  it. 

AgaiHcus  ruber,  Avhich  is  ])oisonous,  closely'  re.sembles 
R.  lepida  ;  but  the  former  is  distinguislied  by'  its  cap,  di'y, 

2) oliahed,  shining. 

Russula  rirescens,  Fr. — AA'^oods  ;  N.  C.  ;  edible,  Curtis. 
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The  cnp  is  first  convex  nnd  rcmilar,  tlion  sli^rlitly  conciivc 
ami  irrcjruiarly  rouiuUsl,  eij^ht  to  Umi  <-i*ntiinctres  in  size, 
of  a  venli^ris,  or  cye  ^^reen  (rrrt  d'tnllet)  color,  more  pro- 
nounceil  in  the  centre,  the  surface  always  dry,  covered 
with  little  roufjhnffuten  or  (/reeuuih  (/rauultitiouH,  sometimes 
nuirket!  xrith  rolorttl  rirdes ;  the  lames  straij^ht,  free,  of 
^lite  It  pure  irhite,  not  ch)se.  sometimes  anastomosin^r,  al¬ 
most  reaching  tlie  stem,  hut  not  decurrent ;  the  stem 
rarely-  straight,  four  to  six  centimetres,  (juite  thick,  round 
or  slightly  swollen  at  the  base,  full,  white. 

ConliiT  says  of  this  agartc,  “eet  un  vianger  delineux  ;  ” 
its  |H*rfume  is  agreeable,  taste  delicate,  Hesli  white,  fra¬ 
gile,  the  eimlermis  Iteing  with  difficulty  detached  from  the 
centre  of  the  cap. 

CanOuireUue  cibttrius,  Fr. — Chantarelle,  common  in 
w’(M)ds.  summer  and  autumn,  Carolina  to  I’enn.sylvania. 
(See  Plate  XII.  Figs.  U  and  11.)  Of  a  yellow  chamois 
color,  more  or  less  dark.  The  stem  is  naked,  full,  tleshy, 

f;lahrous,  ten  to  twelve  millimetres  thick  which  exiiands 
nto  a  cap,  always  glabrous,  at  first  rounded  and  convex, 
then  twisted,  sometimes  lolasl,  hollowed  like  a  va.se, 
almost  always  more  prolonged  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
and  of  whicli  the  under  surface  is  covered  by  veins  or  In- 
furaitex!  foUh,  thick  and  neiMrated  which  extend  down 
u]>on  the  stem. 

“  Its  smell,”  says  Ik-rkeley,  “  is  like  that  of  rijxi  apri¬ 
cots.”  The  Hesli  is  white  and  milky,  and  of  a  jiupiant, 
hut  agretaihle  taste.  Cordier  says  it  is  an  excellent  miish- 
r(K)m,  and  a  main  article  of  food  in  many  di.stricts  of 
Eurojie — though  dangerous  when  eaten  niw.  It  is  more 
tough  and  less  highly  flavored  than  some  other  mu.sh- 
ntoiiis.  It  is  put  up  in  jars  for  winter  u.se.  W.  G.  Smith 
iwlvises  that  lieing  lag  and  solid,  it  should  be  cut  up  before 
using,  and  if  steweU,  allowed  to  simmer  gently,  and  be 
served  with  i>epj)<*r,  salt  and  butter. 

Jkdftim  yranuldtua,  L.,  Fr. — S.  C'.  to  Pa.;  11.  W.  Ra- 
venel.  Pine  lands  ;  edible,  Curtis.  This  closely  resembles 
Ji.  lulriiH,  and  (lifTers  only  by  the  ahaetice  of  a  memhrauouH 
ring.  The  cap  is  eight  to  ten  centimetres  in  size,  at  first 
heini.spherical,  then  Hat,  slightly  undulating,  tawny,  or 
brown,  little  fleshy,  surface  covered  with  a  viscid  matter, 
especially  in  young  individuals.  The  tul)es  are  narrow, 
short,  granulitr  at  their  orifice,  at  first  of  a  pale  white, 
then  brownish-yellow,  are  adherent  or  slightlv  decurrent 
uism  a  stem  round,  sometimes  attenuated  above,  short, 
yellowish,  the  aiiiniuit  covered  tcith  granulath^na.  Thejr 
often  assume  the  form  of  a  circle  ;  hence  Persoon  calls  it 
circinam.  Eatable  according  to  Persoon  and  Withering. 
Re  veil  considerwl  it  suspicious,  but  Cordier  ate  it  with 
impunity. 

Jloletua  coUiuitua,  Fr. — Pine  lailete  ;  N.  (’. ;  edible,  Cur¬ 
tis.  Cordier  places  it  among  the  edible  liolete.s.  I.  A. 
Palmer,  Jr.,  remarks  that  all  lurid  boleti  .should  be 
avoided,  i.e.,  tho.se  with  the  slighte.st  shade  of  red  to  the 
tulles — though  he  has  eaten  .such.  (See  Plate  XIII.  Fig. 
2)  “The  mild  colored  memixjrs,  having  white,  yellow, 
or  greenish  tulics  if  pleasant  to  the  taste,  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  safe.” 

B'Irtua  acabi'a.  Bull. — S.  C.  to  Pa.  ;  edible,  Curtis. 
Ro(|ues  also  said  that  it  was  .stifely  eatable  when  young, 
even  in  large  (piantity. 

lioletuM  /leiMiticua,  SchoefT  ;  FiatuUna  hepntica,  Witt — 
Beef’s  tongue  ;  stumps,  common  in  wriods  ;  F.  hejMit.  of 
Fr..  S.  C.  to  Pa.,  H.  W.  R.;  edible,  ('urtls.  (See  Plate 
XI 1.  Figs,  fland  8.)  Ibspies  .says  highly  prized  in  Euroiie 
as  an  article  of  bssl.  (See  our  Report,  vol.  vii.,  “Trans. 
Am.  .Med.  A.s.s<m‘.”)  It  is  filled  with  a  blood-colored  fluid, 
ami  tastes  like  a  mu.skmelon.  It  is  truly,  states  Smith,  a 
“vegetable  lieef.steak  ”  for  the  ta.ste  resembles  meat  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  He  advises  that  it  be  cut  up  in  thin 
slices,  broiled  with  a  steak  and  dressed  with  butter,  salt 
and  t>vpper.  Its  acid  taste  gives  a  zest  and  piquancy  to 
the  dish. 

3'Utua  Hubtomentmua,  L. — WckkIs,  summer  and  autumn; 
S.  C.  to  Pa.;  edible,  Curtis.  This  varies  much  in  form, 
color,  and  dimensions.  Its  stem,  weak,  twelve  to  fourteen 
centimetres  long,  generally  twisted,  oftener  round,  nar- 
rowetl,  at  other  times  swollen  at  the  base  ;  etriated,  re¬ 
ticulated,  or  punctated  at  the  upiter  portion,  color  yellow. 


often  streaked  with  red,  supporting  a  cap  which  is  or¬ 
bicular,  convex-fiat ;  aub-tomentoae,  reddixh-brotrii,  olice- 
brotcH,  or  bronzed,  with  a  diameter  of  eight  or  twelve 
centimetres,  subject  as  it  ages  to  l)e  hollowed  out  in  areas, 
of  which  the  interstices  are  a  yellowish  color.  The  tufx?s 
are  yellow  inclining  to  green,  irregular,  large,  lengthened 
out ;  those  which  rise  near  to  the  stem  are  shorter,  leav¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  vacant  sjmee  around  the  stem. 

The  taste  is  not  unplea.sant,  eaten  in  Germany,  though 
Roques  considers  it  hazardous  ;  j’oung  sixjcimens  .safer. 
Cordier  says  that  its  flesh  is  fragile,  .soft,  yellowi.sh-white, 
rather  changeable,  turning  bluish  ujKtn  fracture,  of  a 
siK'cial  taste,  agreeable  odor  and  edible. 

lloletua  borinva,  L. — \Voods  ;  common  ;  N.  C.  to  Pa.  ; 
Curtis,  edible.  It  grows  in  tufts  in  i)ine  forests,  the  flesh 
is  white,  the  taste  not  acrid  ;  the  cap  fiat,  undulated, 
vi.scid  in  wet  weather,  glabrous  and  brilliant  in  dry  ;  red 
iron  color,  five  to  eight  centimetres  in  size  ;  the  tuls's  are 
8ub-decum*nt,  anguUtr,  aonieirhat  irregular,  (piite  large, 
of  a  red  iron  gray  ;  the  stem  round,  ahining,  of  one  color, 
somewhat  twisted,  without  a  collar,  three  to  four  centi¬ 
metres  long,  somewhat  thick.  This  species  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  /’.  luridua  which  is  i)cisonous.  Cordier  .says  that 
it  is  eaten  in  England. 

Ikdetua  luteua,  L. — Pine  wfwxls,  X".  C.  It  is  distin- 
gulsheil  from  most  of  its  congeners  (piite  readily  by  the 
jiresence  of  a  vtembranoua  ring,  which  often  disappears 
(piite  early,  and  which  is  on  a  stem  three  to  five  centi¬ 
metres  long,  slightly  thick,  cyliiidric,  full,  jellowlsh, 
punctated  with  granulationa  alnwe  the  ring.  The  cap  is 
convex,  of  a  tawny  yellow,  or  tawny  brownish,  some¬ 
times  stained  with  reddish  lines,  eight  to  ten  centimetres 
in  size,  covered  in  wet  .seasons  by  a  vi.scid  matter ;  the 
tuljes  are  small,  round,  sometimes  sub-decurrent,  of  a 
dark  yellow.  It  re.sembles  Ji.  granulatua,  but  the  latter 
haa  no  membranouH  ring. 

Curtis  cla.s.ses  it  among  his  edible  .sixicies,  though  Dc 
(’and.  forbids  its  use — in  which  Roijues  coincides.  Letel- 
lier  says  it  is  indigestible  ;  he  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grammes  to  a  cat,  which  caused  vomiting.  Lenz  afiirms 
that  it  is  largely'  consumed  in  Bohemia,  and  ('ordier  adds, 
“  Jc  I'ai  mange,  et  I'ai  troure  bon." 

/inlet ua  caataneua. — N.  C.;  Curtis,  edible.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  chestnut  or  lirown-red  color,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  tidies  which  are  first  milk-white,  then  yellow¬ 
ish,  and  the  Ixirders  of  the  cap  which  are  sometimes 
yellowi.sh.  The  cap  is  at  first  convex,  then  nearly  fiat,  five 
to  seven  centimetres  in  size,  with  a  velvety  look.  The 
tubes  are  short,  the  orifice  of  .small  size.  The  stem  soft, 
spongy,  then  hollow,  cylindrical,  often  awollen  and  fis- 
sureiT  at  the  base,  rarely  straight.  Cordier  .says  that  the 
fie.sh  is  soft,  like  cotton,  of  an  agreeable  taste,  does  not 
change  color,  and  is  edible. 

Boleiua  edulu.  Bull. — Esculent  bolete,  cepa  ;  woods  and 

Ciastures,  under  oaks,  summer  and  autumn  ;  Carolina  to 
^i.  ;  11.  W.  R.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
centimetres.  The  stem  is  thick,  full,  cylindric,  some¬ 
times  swollen  at  the  base,  and  then  shorter,  wdiitish,  yel¬ 
low  or  clear  tawny,  reticulated.  The  cap  is  thick,  convex, 
glabroua,  moist  in  wet  weather,  fifteen  centimetres  and 
more  in  size,  of  a  dull  yellow,  brown,  reddish  or  ashen- 
brown,  or  even  whitish,  with  tidies  lengthened,  small,  at 
first  wliite,  then  of  a  pale  or  greenish-yellow.  The  fiesh 
is  thick,  of  a  white  or  yellowish  color,  sometimes  with  a 
wine  tint  under  the  skin,  not  changing  when  the  plant  is 
broken. 

The  ta.ste  is  agreeable ;  no  smell.  This  plant  was 
well  known  among  the  Romans  ;  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  articles  of  food,  much  eaten  in  Europe,  and  un¬ 
deservedly  neglected  in  this  country,  as  it  alxiunds  in  sea¬ 
sons  when  others  are  scarce.  It  resembles  closely  in  taste 
the  common  mushrixim,  and  is  quite  as  delicate.  Roques, 
"NV.  G.  Smith,  and  authors  generally,  give  full  directions 
for  its  preparation.  “  Whether  Ixiiled,  stewed  with  .salt, 
pepper  and  butter,  fried  or  roasted  with  onions  and  but¬ 
ter,  this  siiccies  proves  itself  one  of  the  most  delicious 
and  tender  objects  of  food  ever  submitted  to  the  oiieration 
of  cooking  ”  (Smith),  (’ordier  says  it  can  be  eaten  raw, 
and  is  of  frequent  use  as  a  food  and  as  a  aeaaoning  in  the 
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south  of  France.  Dr.  Tliore  advi.^icd  that  tliis  .species  he 
cultivated  like  the  meadow  agaric  :  An  oak  wood  is  wa¬ 
tered  with  water  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  this  species 
is  boiled  ;  taking  care  to  keep  out  horses,  hogs,  and 
horned  animate,  which  are  fond  of  this  fungus. 

PolyjwruK  sfidveolens,  L. — Sweet-scented  polyporus;  New 
York  (H.  W.  Ravenel).  It  is  an  oak  fungus,  rather 
soft,  downy,  at  first  snow-white  changing  to  a  bistre 
tint,  and  zoned,  with  the  cap  convex,  sessile,  attached 
laterally  ;  it  can  reach  as  high  as  thirty  to  forty  centi¬ 
metres  in  diameter  and  three  to  five  in  thickness.  The 
pores  are  lengthened,  large,  irregular,  rounded,  some¬ 
times  unequally  prominent,  at  first  white,  then  of  a  white 
slightly  reddish  color.  The  flesh  is  white. 

Roques  regarded  it  as  of  great  value  as  an  article  of 
food.  A  powder  with  honey  has  been  much  u.scd  against 
excessive  sweating  in  phthisis.  The  odor  is  like  vanilla 
and  anise,  and  Cordier  says  that  it  is  sufficiently  persist¬ 
ent  and  delicious  to  be  used  as  a  perfume. 

Polyporus  sulphureus,  Bull. — Sulphur-colored  polypo¬ 
rus  ;  on  trunks  of  trees  ;  common  in  summer ;  S.  C.  to 
Pa. ;  Curtis,  edible.  The  top  is  of  a  yellow  citron  inclined 
to  reddish,  under  surface  sulifiiur-yellow,  chamois  color 
when  growing  old,  glabrous,  undulated,  irregular  se.ssile, 
attached  bj^  its  side  ;  it  may  reach  thirty  to  forty  centi¬ 
metres  in  size.  The  pores,  very  short,  Avith  orifices  ex¬ 
tremely  small  and  dilficult  to  be  seen,  emitting  at  maturity 
a  very  abundant,  Avhite  .seminal  powder.  It  is  .sometimes 
imbricated  and  forms  tufts.  The  flesh  is  yellowish, 
slightly  raw  and  acrid  to  the  taste.  It  becomes  friable 
and  discolored  when  old. 

It  is  employed  to  stain  in  yellow.  Paulet  ate  it  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  and  found  it  good.  It  soon  becomes 
too  leathery.  Cordier  saj’s  a  specimen  was  found  perfectly 
luminous  on  an  old  oak  in  the  Bois  tie  Boulogne. 

Polyporus  f rondosus,  Fr. — Turnip  polypore;  on  roots 
of  oaks;  September  and  October  ;  S.  C.  to  Pa.;  H.  W.  R. 
(See  Plate  XII.  Fig.  13.)  This  enormous  mushroom  is 
formetl  bj"  the  reunion  of  a  large  number  of  heads,  im¬ 
bricated,  (lirided,  from  four  to  six  centimetres  in  size, 
lobed,  reddish,  slightly  fissured  or  tuberculous  on  the 
ultper  surface,  of  a  grayish  broAvn.  The  pores  are  very 
mitmte,  irregular,  Avhitish,  same  as  the  trunk  from  Avhich 
springs  the  cap. 

“Smell  like  that  of  Avine,  esculent.”  The  flesh  is 
nearl}'  Avhite.  It  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  thirty 
pounds  or  more  ;  and  WoodAvard  found  a  mass  two  feet 
broad.  Its  good  qualities  have  been  much  lauded.  Curtis 
<locs  not  cite  it  as  edible  ;  but  Cordier  .says  that  the  flesh 
though  coriaceous  has  an  agreeable  taste  and  odor,  and 
that  the  people  in  the  country  regard  it  as  a  happy  acci- 
<lent  to  encounter  it,  for  one  suffices  as  a  repast  for  a  nu¬ 
merous  famil}". 

Polyporus  (/iyaideus,  Pers. — Giant  pol^qAorus  ;  on  logs  ; 
October  to  January  ;  (hirtis,  edible.  Attains  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  size.  Should  be  cooked  a  long  time.  Cordier 
makes  little  mention  of  it. 

Polyj)orvsovi/ius,  SchoelT. — N.  C. ;  Curtis,  edible.  This 
is  fleshy,  compact,  but  fray  He.  The  cap  is  of  a  p(de  white, 
oftener  irrejjular,  sometimes  covered  Avith  little  scales, 
cracks  in  dry  .seasons.  Stem  short,  unequal,  Avhite. 
Pores  small,  round,  equal,  of  a  citron  Avhite.  It  groAvs 
among  pines  and  is  of  medium  size,  variable  in  form 
and  color,  and  at  a  distance  Avould  be  taken  for  ;in 
agaric. 

These  are  eaten  in  Germany  (Roques).  Cordier  says  it 
j)osscsscs  an  agreeable,  almond  odor  ;  and  that  Fries  and 
hi.s  companions,  in  their  mycological  excursions,  ate  it 
even  raAv. 

Polyporus  confluero,  Pers. — Lobster  pol\q>ore  ;  N.  C.; 
edible,  Curtis.  Not  cited  by  Cordier. 

Polyjmrus  poripcs,  Fr. — Nut  ])olypore  ;  N.  C. ;  edible, 
Curtis.  Not  cited  by  Cordier. 

Polyporus  Ikrlxleyi,  Fr. — Pepper  polypore  ;  N.  C.  ; 
Curtis.  In  his  letter  to  Berkeley  (published  in  the  3Iono- 
graph  by  Dr.  Th.  F.  Wood,  of  North  (,'arolina,  on  Mr. 
Curtis)  the  edible  (pialities  of  this  species  is  referred  to. 
No  reference  by  Cordier. 

llydnuni  iiubricatum,  L. — Scaly  hyduum  ;  barbe  de 


bone  ;  N.  C. ;  edible,  Curtis.  Cap  fleshy,  at  first  rounded 
and  conA'ex,  then  flat  and  sub-uml)ilicated,  often  difform, 
eight  to  ten  centimetres  large,  dark  earth  color,  covered 
Avith  thick  scales  upright,  cottony,  spines  polished,  decur¬ 
rent,  of  an  a.shen  Avhite  ;  stem,  short  and  polished.  Cor¬ 
dier  says  the  flesh  is  firm,  pale  Avhite  and  edible. 

Jlydnum  coralloides,  Fr. — Moss  mushroom  ;  N.  C. ;  ed¬ 
ible,  Curtis.  Sessile  on  old  trunks  of  living  trees,  titfle-st 
white,  then  yellowish,  resembling  Avhen  young  the  chou- 
fleur.  From  its  base,  Avhich  is  tender  and  fleshy,  spring 
a  large  number  of  flexible  branches,  interlaced,  and  as- 
.sembled  in  tufts,  bearing  upon  the  summit  of  eacli  of  their 
divisions  an  expansion  of  long  jxnnts  or  projections,  at 
first  straight,  then  pendent,  and  even  curved  under  and 
terminating  in  layers.  Cordier  says  it  is  a  delicate  food . 

llydnum  r.  pandum,  1^. — Doe-skin  mushroom  ;  common 
hydnum  ;  Avoods  ;  H.  W.  R.  has  seen  specimens  from  Ga. 
to  Penn.  It  is  scattered,  or  groAvs  together,  in  a  series, 
long  or  even  circular,  aiul  entirely  of  a  chamois  leather, 
or  pale  flesh  color,  of  middle  height.  The  cap  is  fleshy, 
compact,  irregular,  sinuous,  not  zoned  ;  the  spines  un¬ 
equal,  tubular,  fragile,  some  advancing  even  to  the  top  of 
astern,  full,  irregular,  and  almost  ahvays  eccentric.  The 
flesh  is  firm,  fragile  ;  taste  slightly  bitter  and  a  little  acid. 

The  aAv  1-shaped  spines  on  the  under  surface  are  a  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  the  genus,  so  Smith  states,  and  there  is 
little  fear  of  mistake,  and  it  “  affords  a  charming  addition 
to  the  table.”  Much  used  for  food  on  the  Continent,  and 
often  dried  for  Avinter  use.  11.  coralloides,  cyathiforme  and 
caput  meduscp,  all  groAv  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  are  ed¬ 
ible  (Curtis).  See  our  Report,  “Trans.  Am.  Med.  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  vol.  vii. 

Olarariaformosa,  Pers. — Coral  mushroom,  N.  C. ;  Cur¬ 
tis,  edible.  (See  Plate  NIL,  Fig.  1.)  The  elegant  chiA  aria, 
as  it  is  entitled,  has  a  trunk  thick,  fleshy,  white,  divided 
into  thick  branches,  round,  lengthened  out,  close,  orange 
yellow,  or  orange  rose  color,  subdivided  into  little  branches, 
obtuse,  yelloAvish,  collected  in  bundles,  and  ending  in  tAvo 
or  three  teeth  either  i)ointed  or  obtuse. 

Cordier  says  it  is  found  in  the  markets  at  Nice,  the 
flesh  being  eatable,  very  Avhite,  and  of  a  delicate  taste. 

Clarnria>  fastigiata,  Jj. — N.  C. ;  (’urtis,  edible.  This 
clavaria,  of  a  yellow  color,  is  very  branching  and  scarcely 
three  centimetres  in  height.  The  branches  spring  from 
a  very  short  stem  Avhich  is  thin,  divaricate,  glabrous,  dis- 
])osed  in  obtuse  bundles  and  terminate  at  the  same 
height. 

Cordier  places  it  among  the  edible  mushrooms.  Jluch 
used  in  Euroi)e.  (1.  botrytis  also  grows  in  8outh  Caro¬ 
lina  and  is  commonly  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Clararia  coralloides,  Iv.,  llydnuni  condloides  Scop. — 
Goat's  beard;  N.  C. ;  edible,  Curtis.  (See  Fig.  IJfiO). 
This  is  of  a  'irhite  color,  inclining  to  gray,  sub-fragile, 
having  a  stem  hollow  Avithin,  quite  thick,  irregularly 
branched  ;  the  branches  very  numerous,  forming  bundles 
Avhich  aie  uneciual,  close  together,  sharp. 

Cordier  s;iys  it  is  eatable,  even  raAv.  The  flesh  is  Avhite, 
coriaceous  and  nourishing  ;  all  the  A'arieties  are  used  as 
articles  of  food  ;  the  plant  lK>ars  no  resemblance  to  the 
poisonous  fungi.  Dr.  Curtis  cites  thirteen  edible  native 
species, 

Clararia  rugosa,  Bull. — Damp  wood;  N.  C. ;  Curtis, 
edible.  W.  G.  Smith  recommends  this,  and  adds,  “  all 
the  Avhite-spored  si)ecies  are  believed  to  be  esculent.” 
Cordier  cites  it  as  edible. 

Morchellaesculenta,  L. — Common  morel;  earth  in  AVOods, 
S.  C. ;  11.  W.  R.  The  .stem  is  often  cylindric,  almost  al- 
Avays  holloAV  Avithin,  four  to  fiAe  centimetres  long,  of  a 
jiale  Avhite,  poli.shed,  quite  thick  ;  the  cap  of  a  rounded 
shape,  oroid,  and  eren  conical,  holloAved  out  at  the  toj)  by 
irregular  polygonal  cellules,  of  Avhich  the  borders  are  a(l- 
herent  to  the  stem.  The  cap,  Avhite  or  grayish  in  its 
young  state,  becomes  of  a  dirty  Avhite,  then  a  darkbi.stre, 
afterAvard  blackish,  Avhich  make  many  varieties. 

Esteemed  cATryAvhere  as  a  valuable  article  of  food, 
fresh  or  dried  ;  dried  it  Avill  keej)  for  many  years.  W. 
G.  Smith  si)eaks  of  the  truly  excpiisite  flavor  Avhich  itim- 
parts  to  gravies,  and  being  readily  dried  it  can  be  kept 
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for  inmu*(liulr  “  It  yields  a  <lelieious  ketchup.” 

C'ordier  »//<  (tlum  nt  ileUrat,tt  tjeniraltmtut 

rtrlurrhi.”  M.  raroliiiiaiin  is  ulsoedilcle  ((’urtis). 

Helrtila  rrm/xi,  Fr. — Pallid  Helvella  ;  S.  C. ;  wckmIs  ; 
edihle,  (’urtis.  This  sja-eies,  one  of  the  larfjest,  has  the 
cap  free,  that  is  not  adherent  to  the  stem  hy  its  Itorders, 
bfiit  nil  iliffereiii  utiles,  Inbut,  ainl  snimtiimsi  cen  contrarted, 
the  color  pale  white  uIhivc,  Is'ccauinf?  reddish  upon  dry- 
iiifr,  and  very  slightly  hrown  Itelow.  The  .stem  is  gla¬ 
brous,  white,  fistulous,  hollowed  or  channelled,  the  la- 
cunes  ladng  d(‘ep  and  ccuii plicated. 

Smith  says  that  if  stewed  .slowly  and  with  care,  it  will 
exude  a  delicious  gravy  ;  and  that  it  is  often  dried  and 
thrc'aded  on  strings  for  future  u.se.  The  flesh  is  firm  and 
white,  and  resemhles  tlie  morel.  Cordier  places  it  among 
the  cslihle  fungi.  Curtis  cites  four  other  native  Hcdvel- 
ias  as  eatahle. 

LycoiHidoii  boriHt4i,  L. ;  Jlniisfn  (/ii/anUii,  Nec’s. — Com¬ 
mon  |)ufT  hail ;  pastures;  S.  C.  to  1*il  (See  Fig.  FITII.) 
This  s|s*eies  which  accpiirc'S  enormous  dimensions,  is  al¬ 
ways  rounded  and  suh-.sessile.  Its  receptiu  le  or  i>eridium 
is  white,  fragile,  oftc-n  |Mdished,  hut  oftener  huiry  or  cot¬ 
tony,  whitish  when  young,  then  jcale  cxdire,  and  finally 
hrown  gray.  Its  flesh,  at  first  white,  inus-sc-s  little  hy  little 
to  a  greemsli-yellow,  then  to  a  gray-brown,  and  ends  hy 
lK*ing  converted  into  a  ma.ss  of  hroicn  fiiliyiiious  jmirder  ; 
after  which  the  peridium  opens  and  expancls  at  its  summit 
into  irregular  colored  circles,  and  soon  only  the  ha.se  re¬ 
mains,  of  which  the  consistence  and  the  light ne.ss  recidls 
that  of  siMdige.  The  root,  springing  from  the  ground, 
is  extrc'inely  small. 

It  |s)sse>ses  the  cslor  and  ta.ste  of  the  meadow-mush- 
ruom  when  young,  hut  lK*comes  disccgreeahle  when  old. 
Cordier  says  it  furni.shes  an  excellent  food,  much  sought 
hftc-r  in  lUdv  ;  and  that  when  the  flesh  is  gray  an  ex¬ 
cellent  amaclou  can  Ik?  made  from  it.  In  Finland  they 
give  the  dust,  mixcsl  with  milk,  to  cuttle  suffering  from 
diarrhcea  ;  and  hy  the  aid  of  precipitates  different  shades 
of  Itrown  color  useful  in  staining  are  prepared.  The 
jiulf-halls  were  formerly  used  as  .styjitics  to  arre.st  haunor- 
rhaire — sf)metimes  iidiulcsl.  They  ])o.ssess  also  a  narcotic 
<piality  ;  and  hence  the  smoke  was  used  for  stuixfying 
hees. 

The  linris/a  uiyrtsrens,  Pers.,  and  11.  yluinbid,  Pers., 
common  in  grassy  fields,  are  citi-d  hy  Curtis  as  edihle. 
Cordier  says  that  llussey  and  Bolton  Isjth  declared  them 
eatahle  when  young,  lie  says  they  differ  very  slightly. 

Dr.  Curtis  also  states  that  L.  yi<ianteuvi  is  a  great 
favorite  with  him.  “  It  has  not  the  liigh  aroma  of  some 
others,  hut  it  has  a  chdicacy  of  flavor  fhat  makes  it 
sujH-rior  to  any  omehdte  I  have  ever  eaten.  It  .si-eins, 
furthermore,  to  l»e  so  digestihle  us  to  adapt  it  to  the  most 
delicate  .stomach.  This  is  the  Southdown  of  mush¬ 
rooms.”  W.  (}.  Smith  .says  it  should  he  cut  u|»  in  slices, 
dippisl  into  yolk  of  egg.  and  fried  in  fresh  butter.  The 
L.  prvtens  offers  itself  under  a  variety  of  asjx’cts,  and  is 
prolsdtly  to  he  cla.s.M-d  with  L.  pyrifonne,  which  is  a 
native.  Cordier  says  it  is  edihle. 

The  jiowder  of  //.  niyrist  rus  is  used  in  Engltind  to  stanch 
hhuHl.  Dr.  B.  W.  Hichardson.  of  Loiuhtn,  ex|H‘rimented 
on  dogs,  cats  and  rabbits  with  the  powder  of  L.  protcns 
which  actisl  as  an  amesthetic  when  iidialed — a  tumor 
Ix'ing  n-moved  from  the  dog  which  remained  in.sen.sihle 
{/yoitdoH  Mulical  Timtsund  (lazette,  .lune,  185:1).  Mr.  T. 
Herepath  thinks  the  anu'sthesia  due  to  the  carbonic  oxide 
gas  generated.  Dr.  Adinel  Hew.son,  of  Philadel))hia,  used 
a  tincture  in  dos<*s  of  a  teas|)0(*nful  in  nervous  disea.scs 
(■*  U.  S.  Disp.”).  The  “  Nat.  Dis|H-nsatorv,”  second  edi¬ 
tion,  1871),  fpiotes  as  follows,  p.  88:J :  In  18(59  Dr.  Porcher 
statisl,  conccTiiing  L.  yiyauteum,  that  it  is  found  in 
abundance  near  Charleston,  iiarticularly  where  the  cattle 
are  driven  to  graze.  It  is  used  slicetl  and  frieil  in  butter, 
or  stewed  in  milk,  like  the  common  mushroom.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  (Mr.  H.  W.  Havenel)  wrote  to  him  :  “I,  and 
a  numlx'r  of  others  have  made  several  meals  on  lycofn  nfon, 
and  I  think  I  have  discovered  in  mysrdf  well-markecl 
evidences  of  its  narcotic  influence,  and  two  other  ex)>eri- 
menters  have  deserilM-d  similar  sensations  to  me.”  A 
case  also  is  referreil  to  in  which  a  person  “  had  been 


seriously  affected  in  this  way  hy  too  large  a  meal  of 
lyco|K‘rdon.” 

Lyrojieriloii  cuiatum.  Bull. — N.  C. ;  earth  and  stumps; 
Curtis.  Dr.  Curtis  d(K*s  not  mention  this  as  edihle,  hut 
(’ordier  says  it  has  the  same  jiroperties,  and  may  serve 
the  same  purposes  as  L.  (jiyanienui. 

Lycojierdon  genunatinn,  Batsch. — Common  ;  woods  and 
fiehis ;  N.  C:.  Dr.  Curtis  dcxs  not  cite  this  as  edihle. 
Cordier  says  that  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  numln'r  of 
these  plants  (ves.seloui).s)  properly  speaking,  are  edihle 
when  young;  .Micheli  indioited  eleven  species  which 
were  <*aten  in  Florence.  We  should  distru.st  them,  he 
adds,  when  old,  for  it  is  certain  that  their  |M)wder  thrown 
into  the  eye,  occa.sions  grave  ophthalmias  ;  and  that, 
breathed  thnjugh  the  nose,  they  i>rovoke  violent  sneezing 
and  even  Inemorrha.ge. 

Pdchynui  cocos,  Schwein.;  J^yayierdoa  {'!). — Tuckahoe  ; 
Indian  bread  ;  underground  ;  8.  C.  and  N.  C.  ;  edihle, 
Curtis.  It  re.semhles  hrea<l  when  broken.  The  Indians 
used  it  as  LkmI,  and  according  to  Clayton  it  wjis  employed 
as  such  in  Virginia.  (See  re))ort  of  the  writer  in  “Am. 
Med.  Assoc.  Tran.s.,”  vol.  vii.)  Dr.  McBride,  of  S.  C., 
made  a  communication  on  this  curious  ])lant  to  the  New' 
York  Philosoph.  Soc.  ;  for  other  refereiure.s,  see,  also,  our 
volume  of  “  Ke.sources  of  the  Southern  Fields  and  For- 
e.sts,”  p.  (599,  Charleston,  18(59. 

Tuber cibariuni,  Sihth.  ;  I.yroperdoutuber,  L. — Truffle  ; 
subterranean.  >Mr.  Kavenel  has  not  .seen  tins  celebrated 
j)hmt  in  S.  C.  ;  though  in  a  letter  to  us,  he  states  that 
Schweinitz  iu.sert.s  it  in  his  Syn.  V.  S.  Fungoruvi,  upon 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg  :  “He  .says  he  was  told 
there  was  an  old  hunter  who  had  a  dog  trained  to  find 
them  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  Narraganset,  Pa.”  It  is  not 
cited  in  (hirtis’  catalogue. 

HI.  P  orsoNOi's  Fcnoi. — Ayaricus  pluillouhs,  Fr. ;  A. 
bulbosus.  Bull. — Phallu.s-like  agaric  ;  common  in  woods  ; 
August  to  Novemlx'r  ;  (’aredina  to  Pa.;  Curtis  and  Ka¬ 
venel.  (Sec  Phite  XHI.,  Fig.  4.)  Very  lumdsome,  all  parts 
nearly  white,  except  the  toj),  w  hich  may  he  a  pale  shade 
of  yellow'  or  green.  W'hen  fresh  it  has  a  powerful,  hut 
not  disjigreeahle  smell ;  when  past  maturity,  its  odor  he- 
eomes  almost  insupportable. 

Accounted  highly  poi.sonous,  e.six'cially  the  yellow 
variety.  Orfila  administered  portions  of  A.  bulbosus,  of 
Btdl.  to  a  dog.  In  six  hour's,  it  made  efforts  to  vomit,  Ix*- 
came  extremely  weak,  lay  down  and  died  with  convul- 
.sive  movements.  I’jron  po.st-mortem  examination  the 
■stomach  and  duodenum  had  livid  spots  on  their  coats. 
'I  he  tincture  made  by  ])lacing  one  jrlant  in  §  jss.  of  al¬ 
cohol  was  likewise  etpially  destructive.  Expo.sed  to  in¬ 
tense  heat  the  j)lant  did  not  .!;ive  out  oxygen,  as  other 
vegetables  do,  but  azote  and  hydrogen;  “thus  confirm¬ 
ing  the  almost  aidmal  nature  of  this  .species  of  produc¬ 
tion”  (^I.  and  de  L.,  “Diet,  tie  Mat.  Mt4l.,”  ii.,  204). 
Smith  represents  it  in  hischart,and  .says  that  it  is  known 
to  Ixi  higlrly  dangerous. 

Aynrirus  iiiusrarius.  L.  FI.  Suec. ;  Amanita  inusraria, 
(Irev. — Fly  agaric,  Faime  orange.  Amanita;  N.  C. ; 
('urtis.  Sent  to  us  from  St.  Johns,  S.  C.,  by  ]Mi'. 
Havenel.  (See  Plate  XIII.,  Figs,  land  5.)  The  top  of 
this  handsome  .sjx*cies  is  more  or  less  covered  with  white 
warts  or  excrescences,  theddbris  of  the  volva,  and  on  the 
under  side  w  ith  white  lamellate  gills  ;  it  is  of  a  deep 
yellow',  or  orange,  but  usually  brilliant  scarlet.  If  the 
skin  of  the  top  is  stripped  olY,  the  flesh  just  beneath  is 
seen  to  lx*  a  bright  yellow',  and  the  re.'>t  of  the  flesh  white. 
The  volva  is  incom|)lete,  stem  full,  scaly,  bullx»us,  white, 
with  a  collar;  leaflets  white.  It  has  a  burning  acrid  taste, 
ami  a  disagreeable  odor  (“Nat.  Disp.”),  but  tliis  has  lx*en 
denied  (.Merat,  in  Diet,  de  Mat.  Mhi.).  The  He.sh  of  the 
edible,  red-fieshed  mushroom  {Ayaricus  rubiscens),  turns 
rerldish  when  brui.sed  (Smith). 

This  sjxx'ies  derives  its  name  from  its  killing  flics  when 
dis.solveti  in  milk  ;  dogs  and  cats  also  are  destroyed  in  two 
or  three  hours  by  large  do.ses. 

It  is  highly  narcotic,  pnxlucing  in  small  doses  intoxi¬ 
cation  and  delirium,  for  which  purix)se  it  is  used  in  Kam- 
schatka  ;  and  in  larger  <leuth.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
its  ixdsonous  effects,  see  Roques,  “  Hist,  des  C'hamp. 
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Comest.  et  V4neneux,”  and  for  some  curious  particulars 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Greville,  in  the  fourth  volume  Wernerian 
Trans.  From  the  account  of  Dr.  Langsdorff ,  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Asia  use 
this  species  in  the  same  manner  as  wine,  arrack,  brandy, 
opium,  etc.,  are  by  other  nations.  They  are  collected  m 
the  hottest  months,  and  hung  up  in  the  air  by  a  string  to 
drj’ ;  some  dry  of  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  are  far 
more  narcotic.  The  usual  mode  of  taking  the  fungus  is 
to  roll  it  up  like  a  bolus,  and  swallow  it  without  chew¬ 
ing  ;  which  the  natives  .say  would  disorder  the  stomach. 
It  is  .sometimes  eaten  fre.sh  in  .soups  and  sauces,  and  then 
loses  much  of  its  intoxicating  property.  One  large  or  two 
small  fungi  is  a  common  do.se,  to  produce  a  pleasant  in¬ 
toxication  for  a  whole  day,  particularly  if  water  be  drunk 
after  it,  which  augments  the  narcotic  principle.  The  de¬ 
sired  effect  comes  on  from  one  or  two  hours  after  taking 
the  fungus.  Giddiness  and  drunkenness  result  in  the 
same  manner  as  from  wine  or  spirits  ;  cheerful  emotions 
of  the  mind  are  first  produced,  involuntary  words  and 
actions  follow,  and  sometimes  at  last,  an  entire  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  It  renders  some  remarkably  active,  and 
proves  highly  stimulant  to  muscular  exertion  ;  by  too 
large  a  dose,  violent  spasmodic  effects  are  produced.  So 
very  exciting  to  the  nervous  system,  in  many  individuals 
is  tliis  fungus,  that  the  effects  are  often  very  ludicrous  :  a 
person  under  its  iiiHuence  wishing  to  step  over  a  straw  , 
takes  a  stride  or  a  jump  sufficient  to  clear  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  ;  a  talkative  person  c;umot  keep  silence  or  .secrets  ; 
and  one  fond  of  music  is  perpetually  singing.  The  most 
singular  effect  of  the  amanita,  is  the  influence  it  po.sse.s.ses 
over  the  urine.  It  is  said  that  from  time  immemorial  the 
inhabitants  have  knowui  that  the  fungus  imparts  an  in¬ 
toxicating  quality  to  that  secretion,  which  continues  for 
a  considerable  time  after  taking  it.  For  instance,  a  man 
moderately  intoxicated  to-day,  will,  by  the  next  morning, 
have  slept  himself  sober  ;  but  (as  is  the  custom)  by  taking 
a  teacupful  of  his  urine,  he  will  be  more  powerfully  in¬ 
toxicated  than  he  was  the  i)receding  day.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  uncommon  for  confirmed  drunkards  to  preserve 
their  urine  as  a  precious  liquor,  against  a  scarcity  of  the 
fungus.  This  intoxicating  property  of  the  urine  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  propagated  ;  for  every  one  who  partakes  of 
it  has  his  urine  similarly  affected.  Thus  with  a  very  few 
amaniUe,  a  party  of  drunkards  may  keep  up  their  de¬ 
bauch  for  a  week.  Dr.  Langsdorff  mentions,  that  by 
means  of  the  second  person  taking  the  urine  of  the  first, 
the  third  that  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  the  intoxication 
may  be  propagated  through  five  individuals.  Herat  .states 
that  in  a  certain  dose  it  is  not  fatal,  since  Bulliard  said 
that  he  had  eaten  more  than  two  ounces  Avithout  injury. 
Dogs  and  cats,  however,  died  after  taking  a  quantity  \'efy 
little  larger. 

Dr.  Pouchet,  of  Rouen,  seems  to  have  clearly  proved 
that  the  poisonous  property  of  this  and  the  A.  venenata 
“  may  be  entirely  remoA'ed  by  boiling  them  in  Avater.”  A 
(juart  of  Avater  in  Avhich  live  plants  had  been  boiled  for 
fifteen  minutes,  killed  a  dog  in  eight  hours ;  but  the 
boiled  fungi  had  no  effect  on  tAvo  other  dogs  ;  and  a  third 
Avhich  had  been  fed  for  tw'o  months  on  little  else  than 
boiled  amaniUe,  sustained  no  harm  {Journ.  de  Chem. 
MM.,  322,  1839). 

See  our  paper  in  vol.  Aui.  of  “  Trans,  of  Am.  Med. 
Assoc.,”  Avhere  w'e  have  quoted  from  several  authorities, 
experiments  more  in  detail  regarding  the  poisonous  prop¬ 
erties  of  these  plants. 

Bulliard  says  he  ate  tw'o  ounces  Avithout  accident  ;  but 
M.  Roques  states  distinctly  that  this  plant  has  not  its  poi¬ 
sonous  properties  modified  by  any  climate.  The  Czar 
Alexis  lost  his  life  by  eating  this  mushroom,  and  mimer- 
ous  examples  of  its  poisonous  effects  on  man  could  be  ad¬ 
duced.  The  acetate  of  ammonia  presents  the  best  means 
of  relief. 

This  plant  possesses  properties  allied  to  those  of  opium 
— causing  stupor  and  prostration.  The  tincture,  in  doses 
of  forty  drops,  has  been  employed  in  disea.ses  of  the  skin, 
and  the  poAvdered  plant  for  dressing  cancerous  ulcers 
(see  our  Report  on  the  Medic,  aud  Toxicol.  Properties  of 
the  Cryptog.  Plants,  cit.  sup.).  Amauitiue,  the  activ'e 


principle,  AA-as  obtained  by  Letellier.  It  is  stated  in  the 
recent  AA'ork  of  I.  Mitchell  Bruce  (“Mat.  Med.  and 
Therap.,”  1884)  that  the  nitrate  of  muscarin,  the  liquid 
alkaloid,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one-thirtieth  to  one- 
third  of  a  grain.  Schmiedeberg  and  Koppe  (1869)  sepa¬ 
rated  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  muscarina,  and  examined  it 
carefully.  i  J.  Lauder  Brunton  (“  Pharmac.,  Therap.  and 
Mat.  Med.,”  Philadelphia,  1885),  Sidney  Ringer  (“  Hand¬ 
book  of  Therap.,”  sixth  edition,  1878),  and  others,  have 
also  iiiA^estigated  its  action.  Great  interest  attaches  to  its 
action,  says  Ringer,  on  account  of  its  close  similarity  Avith 
pilocarpine,  and  its  almost  complete  antagonism  to  atro- 
pia  ;  it  is  a  myotic  and  contracts  the  pupil ;  it  excites  co¬ 
pious  emesis,  perspiration,  salivation  and  a  Hoav  of  tears  ; 
it  increases  the  intestinal  mucus  and  the  biliary  and  pan¬ 
creatic  secretions.  Brunton  found  that  applied  to  the 
heart,  it  Avould  stop  its  pulsations  completely.  Atroi)ine 
antaijouizes  mu.scarine.  ‘  ‘  "When  the  heart  has  been  stopped 
by  digitalin,  muscarin  and  aconite  Avill  restore  its  move¬ 
ments.”  It  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  cen¬ 
tre  by  an  action  on  the  medidla,  like  chloral,  physos- 
tigmin,  gelsemin,  and  AX'ratrine.  “  When  atropine  is 
applied  to  the  heart,  it  completely  removes  the  effects  of 
muscarine  ”  (Brunton).  There  seems  to  be  some  discord¬ 
ancy  in  the  opinions  of  Ringer  and  Brunton  as  to  its  local 
action  on  the  eye. 

Affarints  pantherinus,  De  C. — Panther  agaric  ;  borders 
of  Avoods ;  S.  C.  to  Pa.  (See  Plate  XIII.,  Fig.  6.) 
Christison  reports  from  the  “Annali  Univ.  de  Med.,” 
1842,  a  singular  form  of  the  narcotic  effects  of  this  fun¬ 
gus.  A  boy,  near  Bologna,  having  eaten  it,  Avas  .seized 
Avith  delirium,  a  maniacal  disposition  to  rave,  and  con¬ 
vulsive  movements.  These  Avere  succeeded  by  a  state  re¬ 
sembling  coma,  in  every  Avay,  except  that  ho  looked  as  if 
he  understood  Avhat  Avas  going  on  ;  and  in  point  of  fact 
really  did  so.  He  recovered  under  the  u.se  of  emetics. 

Agaricus  asper,  Pers. — Rough-w'arted  agaric  ;  Avoods  ; 
June  to  October  (A.  asper  of  Fries) ;  N.  C.  Odor  strong ; 
taste  not  unpleasant,  though  .saltish  ;  poisonous  according 
to  Rocpies  (“  Hist,  des  Champ.  Ven.,”  319). 

Agarieua  pyirus,  Pers.;  Agaricus  roseus.  Bull. — Ro.se 
agaric ;  N.  and  S.  Cl  According  to  Krapf  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangennis.  It  is  distinguishable  by  its  taste  and 
odor  Avhich  is  like  that  of  radishes.  (“Crypt,  of  Eng¬ 
land.”)  Paulet  did  not  discover  any  sensible  effect  Avhen 
experimenting  Avith  it. 

Agaricus  rernus,  1).  C.,Fr. ;  Agaricus  bultjosus  vernvs. 
Bull. — Spring  Agaric,  Orange  cigu'e ;  August  and  Sep- 
temlKjr  ;  N.  C. ;  common  in  Avoods ;  C'urtis.  Its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  edihle  mushrooms  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  most  unfortunate  residts.  It  is  Avhite  in  ever}'  part. 
Instead  of  having  a  simple  collar  extending  from  the 
borders  of  the  cap  to  the  iqAper  i)art  of  the  stem,  Avhen 
young  it  has  a  complete  volva,  of  the  .same  color,  Avhich 
envelops  it  from  the  root  and  covering  the  cap.  The 
trace  of  the  volva  also  distinguishes  it  from  the  edible 
.species.  The  stem  is  sw'ollen  and  holloAV  ;  not  so  in  the 
edible.  The  poisonous  plant  exhales  a  disagreeable  odor, 
and  has  an  acrid  taste,  Avhichis  not  observed  in  the  edible. 
The  lames  or  leaflets  of  the  poi.sonous  jjlant  are  always 
Avhite,  while  those  of  the  other  are  .slightly  ro.se,  or  violet 
colored.  The  skin  peels  w'ith  difficulty,  Avhile  in  the 
edible  (Boletus  edulia)  it  ])eels  easily.  All  the  varieties  of 
the  bulbous  agarie  of  Bulliard  contain  a  A'ery  deleterious 
fatty  matter. 

Paulet  administered  to  a  vigorous  dog  a  pate  of  this 
plant  in  doses  of  three  drachms.  In  six  hours  he  made 
efforts  to  vomit,  his  limbs  became  feeble,  lay  doAvn,  and 
after  some  convulsive  movements,  died.  The  stomach 
and  duodenum  exhibited  livid  spots,  and  the  Avhole  in¬ 
testinal  canal  Avas  filled  Avith  yellow'  mucus.  The  esopha¬ 
gus  and  kidneys  Avere  in  a  natural  state.  Ro(]ues  quotes 
from  Paidet,  his  report  of  the  case  of  ]\l.  Benoit,  his  Avife, 
her  daughter  and  infant,  Avhich  avc  think  interesting 
enough  to  insert.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  they  ate 
of  this  plant  (Amanita  printanier) ,  Avhich  Avas  gathered 
in  the  Avoods  near  Boulogne.  Gn  the  next  day  they  suf¬ 
fered  from  nausea,  anxiety,  and  frequent  faiutings.  On 
giA'iug  to  the  father  aud  the  child  milk,  ether,  aud  a  strong 
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(lose  of  an  emetic,  abundant  vomiting  wits  induced.  Thej' 
were  u|M»n  the  point  of  giving  tlie  same  to  the  mother, 
when  she  sufTered  from  a  flow  of  blcMKi  and  continued 
])rostration.  Tlie  child  was  nearly  dead  when  Dr.  Faulet 
arrived.  The  father  was  found  In  u  state  of  ]KTmanenl 
an.xiety  and  stu|H)r;  his  stomach  wits  tense,  e.xtremities 
cold,  and  pulse  weak  and  intermitting.  His  whole  body 
was  livid,  and  he  died  a  few  minutes  after.  The  mother 
vomiUsl  abundantly  ;  her  comple.xion  was  pale  and  ca¬ 
daverous,  and  there  wits  (‘onstant  weakness  and  anxiety. 
I’lHin  giving  an  ordinary  purgative,  after  two  or  three 
hours  slie  evacuated  jHirtions  of  the  plant,  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  yellow  mucus.  She  took  the  milk  with  oriinge- 
tlower  water  and  a  few  drops  of  ether,  which  gave  much 
relief.  The  next  day  she  was  purged  and  the  uterine  How 
was  arrested.  There  was  weakne.ss  and  opjiression  existing 
for  some  time,  and  she  suffered  from  iniins  in  the  head 
for  six  montlis.  Other  citscs  we  have  translated  from 
Ifoques  and  inserted  in  the  “  Heiiort  to  the  Am.  Med. 
Assoc.,”  vol.  vii. 

Cases  related  by  Faulet,  in  which  there  was  stupor 
and  dilatation  of  pupil,  were  much  lM*netited  by  the  pur¬ 
gative  treatment.  Hoipies  thinks  tin;  indication  is  to 
relieve  the  gastro  intestinal  intlammation  bv  leeching, 
mucilaginous  and  oily  drinks,  and  topical  (iemulcents. 
Smith  represents  it  in  his  chart. 

AnariciiH  aruytiiosuH. — Verdigris  mushriHim  ;  earth  and 
w(Ksl ;  middle  N.  C. ;  Curtis.  Represented  in  Smith’s 
chart  as  doubtless  iHjlsonous.  It  is  a  haiulsome  fungus, 
and  the  green  slime  is  ea.sily  wa.shed  off. 

Agunens  piisilus,  D.  C.,  *Fr. — N.  (’.  Risiues  says  of 
tliis  lieautiful  little  mushroom,  which  grows  in  woods 
and  gardens,  that  it  approaches  too  near  the  poisonous 
s|)ecie8  to  l)e  edilile. 

Ayaricm  semiylnbntus,  Pers. — Slimy-dung  mushroom, 
rich  meadows  and  dung-hills  ;  rich  meadow  ;  S.  C.  to  Pa. 
De  Candolle  places  all  the  coprins  among  the  poi.sonous 
fungi.  Their  characteristics,  tenuity,  and  rapid  alteration 
are  sufficient  to  proscrilie  them.  Smith  figures  it  in  his 
chart  among  the  isii.sonous  sjK'cies. 

Affurinutfiuriciiltiru. — Bundled  stuinji-mushroom;  com- 
monin  N.  C'urtis.  Occursin  groups  around  old-stumps; 
stem  liollow,  gills  greenish  ;  ta.ste  bitter.  Smith’s  chart. 

Agarirua  euieticHi,  Schoeff;  Agarprita  ]>ectinaceua.  Bull. — 
Common  gilled  agaric;  very  common;  wootls;  H.  W. 
H. ;  S.  All  the  varieties  are  jHiisonous. 

Agariciia  »tnguineiis,  Fr. — Common  ;  damp  woods  ; 
Curtis.  It  is  even  more  jHiisonous  than  the  .1.  emeticua, 
hence  requires  attention  so  as  not  to  confound  it  with  the 
eatable  russules. 

Agtiriciia  aiUphiireua,  Bull. — Brimstone  agaric  ;  woods  ; 
N.  C.  Included  in  Smith’s  chart.  Has  a  disagreeable, 
IKMietrating  smell  like  “  gas  tar.”  Poisonous. 

Agariciia  rolrxiceua.  Bull. — N.  C.  ;  Schw.  Bracounot 
found  in  this,  gelatine,  albumen,  a  large  (piantity  of 
phosphate  of  potash,  and  adiix)cire,  which  show  some¬ 
thing  of  an  animal  nature. 

riAyjwrua fomentariua and ignuriiia,  L. — Amadou-tinder; 
N.  C.,  S.  and  elsewhere;  H.  W.  R.  These  plants 
grow  on  oak,  birch,  willow,  cherry,  and  plum  trees, 
and  both  are  usisl  to  make  amadou.  See  our  Reixirt, 
vol.  vii..  Am.  .Med.  Assoc. 

Agariciia  aabUitcritiiia. — Olivc-gilled  mu.shroom  ;  com¬ 
mon  on  and  around  stumps ;  N.  C.  ;  Curtis.  W.  (}. 
Smith  includes  this  in  his  chart  of  poi.sonous  sjxjcies,  but 
oidy  charges  it  with  having  a  di.sagrt*eable  smell. 

Jtuaaula  firicna. — Fetid  muslinMun  ;  N.  C.  ;  Curtis. 
Smith  says  it  is  much  eaten  by  slugs,  and  has  an  in¬ 
sufferable  (xlor,  and  must  lie  deleterious. 

IhiaaiUa  etuctica. — Emetic  mushroom  ;  common  in  all 
parts  of  N.  C.  ;  wcmhIs  ;  Curtis.  Included  in  Smith’s 
chart.  He  descrilies  the  skin  as  .scarlet,  and  ea-sily  jieeled 
off,  the  pink  Hesh  displayed  lieneath  is  its  great  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  the  gills  are  jiure  white  and  do  not  reach  the 
stem  ;  the  top  is  highly  polished,  and  varies  from  .scarlet 
and  crimson  to  a  faint  ro.se  color,  and  may  be  shaded 
with  purple  ;  suiqxised  to  lx;  very  dangerous. 

CantharcUua  aurantiacua. — False  chantarelle  ;  wcxxls  ; 
N.  C.  ;  Curtis.  Smith  includes  this  in  his  chart,  and 


says  it  is  known  by  its  smaller  size,  its  gills  Ixdng  far 
thinner  and  more  crowded  than  in  the  true  chantarelle  ; 
the  stem  freiiuently  deep  amix-r  at  the  base,  and  the  gills, 
or  veins,  darker  than  the  top. 

llygrophorua  cmiirua.  —  Red-juice  mushroom  ;  gra.s.sy 
lands  ;  NL  ('.;  Curtis.  It  turns  i)uri»le-black  when  bruised, 
broken  or  old,  with  a  strong  and  forbidding  (xlor.  It  is 
not  infreipiently  a  brilliant  yellow  or  deep  orange,  in  place 
of  crimson  or  sc-arlet  (Smith’s  chart). 

Clathrua  canceliatiia. — Trellised  clathrus,  stink  horn  ; 
common  on  refu-se  heaps;  N.  ('.;  Curtis.  A  very  lieau- 
tiful  species,  hut  exhaling  in  its  mature  state  a  most  of¬ 
fensive  fetor  (Smith’s  chart). 

Pniiua  atmiiicua. — Common  on  stumps;  N.  C.;  Curtis. 
Smith  thinks  it  “  had  Ix'tter  lx;  avoided.” 

Lactariua  t&ritiiiioaua.  —  Griping  milk-mushroom;  in 
w(xxls  ;  N.  ;  Curtis.  Known  by  the  hairy  margin  of 
the  top,  whieli  is  rolled  inward.  The  milk  whicli  ex¬ 
udes  wlien  the  plant  is  broken  is  acrid,  and  does  not 
change  color  as  does  the  edible  lactarius  {L.  delicioaus). 

Lactariua  acria. — Pungent  milk-mushroom  ;  wcxxls  ;  N. 
C.;  Curtis.  An  acrid  and  dangerous  sjxicies.  'When  cut 
or  broken  the  fiesh  and  white  milk  change  to  a  dull- 
sienna  red  ;  this  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  niu.sh- 
rooms  ;  the  change  is  veiy  slow. 

lioletua  luriduH,  Schoeff  ;  Bdetua  peruiciaaaa,  Rocpies. — 
Poisonous  Ixdet us  ;  woods;  common,  N.  C.  to  Pa.;  Cur¬ 
tis  and  Ravcnel.  (See  Plate  XIII.,  Fig.  2.)  Very  deleteri- 
ou.s.  B.  pernicioaua  of  Rcxiues  is  highly  poisonous  to  cats. 
The  dog  suffers,  but  seems  endowed  with  a  power  of 
overcoming  the  activity  of  the.se  poi.sons.  In  cases  where 
men  were  jxii.soned,  Roques  found  opium  u.seful.  (See 
our  Report  “  Trans.  Am.  ]Med.  Assoc.,”  vol.  vii.,  for  fuller 
details.)  Smith  considers  it  probably  poisonous,  but  has 
known  it  to  be  eaten  without  fatal  effects.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  .species,  the  prevailing  tint  being  amlxT,  re¬ 
lieved  on  the  under  surface  by  bright  red,  sometimes  aji- 
proaching  to  crimson,  or  even  vermilion  ;  when  brui.sed, 
it  changes  color  to  blue  (Smith). 

Boletua  aataiiaa. — N.  C.;  H.  W.  R.  Smith  repre.sents  it 
in  his  chart,  and  as  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  boleti. 
The  top  is  nearly  white,  very  tleshj' ;  the  stem  is  firm, 
exquisitely  colored,  and  reticulated  ;  the  under  surface, 
brilliant  crimson.  It  attains  a  large  size,  and  if  brulseil 
changes  to  blue.  It  derived  its  name,  as  Mr.  Ravenel 
informs  us,  to  “brand  its  diabolical  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  Ixitanist  who  first  tried  its  eatable  qualities.” 

Boletua  feUeua.  —  Bitter  tube  mushroom  ;  banks  and 
thickets,  N.  C.;  Curtis.  The  bitter  taste,  flesh-colored 
tubes,  flesh  color  of  tojis  when  broken,  the  reticulated 
stem  and  pink  spores  distinguish  it. 

PJiaUua  itnjmdicua,  L. — N.  C.  toPa. ;  H.  W.  R.  (!?ee 
Fig.  1374.)  Dried  on  an  iron  plate  to  take  out  the  nau¬ 
seous  odor  it  has  great  remedial  powers  to  allay  pain, 
esjx'cially  in  renal  (Jiseases  ;  given  in  the  form  of  powder 
or  tincture  ;  notwithstanding  its  indescribably  loathsome 
(xlor,  it  has  been  eaten. 

We  have  thought  that  it  would  add  materially  to  the 
value  of  this  paper  to  intnxluce  the  names  of  all  the  sjx;- 
cies  cited  by  Curtis  in  his  “  Catalogue,”  as  edible  ;  many 
of  winch,  as  was  stated,  he  had  tested.  He  also  gives  the 
Ifxialities  where  found  :  lower,  middle,  and  upixr  coun¬ 
ties,  etc. 

Agaricua  amirim.  Scop.;  Common;  in  oak  forests. 

A.  atrobiliformia,  Vitt.:  Common;  in  woods. 

A.  rubeaceua,  Pers.:  Lower;  damp  woods.  These  three 
belong  to  the  “  Anianita  ”  family. 

A.  procerua,  Scoj*. ;  Common  ;  wcxxls  and  fields. 

A.  rachodea,  Vitt.:  Middle  ;  base  of  stumps  and  trees. 

A.  excoriatua,  Fr.;  Middle;  gra.ssy  lands. 

A.  umatouleua,  Fr. :  Common ;  woods. 

A.  lueUeua,  Vahl:  Common  ;  alxjut  stumps  and  logs. 

A.  Buaaula,  Schaeff. :  Lower  ;  among  leaves  in  woods. 

A.  frumentaceua.  Bull;  Middle:  pine  wood.s. 

A.  hmwpithyiia,  M.  A.  C.:  ^liddle  ;  pine  logs. 

A.  Cdumbetta,  Yr.-.  Middle  (Schw.) ;  woods. 

A.  Ciiatua,  M.  A.  C.:  ^Middle  ;  gras.sy  old  fields. 

.J.  albeUua,  1).  C.;  Middle;  damp  wcxxls. 
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A.  conaocuitm,  >1.  A.  C. ;  ^liddle ;  iiine  woods. 

A.  persoimtus,Y\\\  Lower  and  middle;  near  rotten  logs. 

A.  nebiil(iris,  Batseh. ;  Middle  (Sehw.) ;  damp  woods. 

A.  (Hlorm,  Bull.:  3Iiddle  (Schw.) ;  woods. 

A.  yujanteus.  Sow. :  Middle  (Seliw.) ;  borders  of  pine 
woods. 

A.  cenpitosns,  31.  A.  C'. :  Common  ;  base  of  stumps. 

A.  ntdicutus,  Bull.:  Common;  woods. 

A.  esculentus,  .Middle  (Schw.) ;  dense  woods. 

A.  uUnarinH,  Sow.:  3Iiddle  (Schw.)  ;  dead  trunks. 

A.  Usselafun,  Bull.:  .Middle  (Schw.) ;  pine  trunks. 

A.  Pametl,  Fr. :  .Middle;  carious  wood. 

A.  glindidosus.  Bull.:  .Middle  (Schw.) ;  dead  trunks. 

A.  osireaiiis,  Jacq.:  3[iddle  (Schw.) ;  dead  trunks. 

A.  salignm,  Pers. :  Common  ;  on  trunks  and  stumps. 

A.  boiiibicinus,  SchaelT. :  Lower  and  middle  ;  earth,  and 
carious  wood. 

A.  spceuMUn,  Fr. :  Lower;  grassy  land. 

A.  Prunulus,  Scop.:  Lower  and  middle  ;  damp  woods. 
A.  squurrosus,  3Iull. :  Middle  (Schw.):  oak  stumps. 

A.  mutalMis,  SchaelL :  3Iiddle  (Schw.)  ;  trunks. 

A.  cimpestrM,  L.:  Common  ;  lields  and  pastures. 

A.  arvensis,  SchaelT.:  Common  ;  fields  and  pastures. 

A.  umygdidinns,  31.  A.  C.:  Common;  rich  grounds, 
woods  and  lanes. 

A.  cretdceus,  Fr. :  Common  ;  earth  and  wood. 

A.  sylvaticus,  SchaelT.:  T.ower  and  middle  ;  woods. 
Coprinus  conuitus,  Fr.  :  Lower  and  middle;  in  stable 

yards. 

C.  atraun’ntariaft.  Bull.:  3nddle  ;  manured  ground. 
Coriiuarias  eioliicenit,  Fr. :  3Iiddle  (Sehw.)  ;  woods. 

C.  cinuainotiieuii,  Fr. :  Common  ;  earth  and  wood. 

C.  castuneiis  Fr. :  Common  ;  earth  in  woods. 

PiixiUiiH  inrolutm,  Fr.  :  Lower  and  middle ;  sandy 
woods. 

JJygrojihorvs  ebnrneus,  Fr. :  3Iiddle  (Schw.)  ;  woods. 

JI.  prateHtti't,  Vv.:  3Ii(ldle  (Schw.)  ;  hill-sides. 
jMcturius  iimdsus,  Fr. :  3Iiddle  ;  woods. 

L.  piperatiis,  Fr. :  Common  ;  dry  woods. 

L.  ddiciosm,  Fr. :  Lower  and  middle  ;  pine  woods. 

L.  volemus,  Fr. :  Common;  woods. 

L.  subdulcis,  Fr. :  Common  ;  damj)  grounds. 

L.  anguittissimm,  Lasch. :  Common  ;  thin  woods. 
Rumila  lepida,  Fr, :  Lower  ;  pine  woods. 

R.  rirescens,  Fr. :  3Iiddle  (Schw.) ;  woods. 

R.  aluUicea,  Fr. :  Common  ;  woods. 

Cantkarellus  cibarius.  Fr.:  Common  ;  woods. 
Marasmim  07’mdes,  Fr. :  3Iiddle  (Schw.)  ;  hill-sides. 

M.  ncorodonem,  Fr. :  3Iiddle  (Schw.);  decaying  vegeta¬ 
tion. 

BidetuHlnteus,  3Iiddle  (Schw.)  ;  i)ine  woods. 

/>.  clegaiis,  Fr. :  Lower;  earth  in  woods. 

B.  flacidns,  Fr. ;  Common  ;  damp  woods. 

B.  coUinUm,  Fr. :  3Iiddle  and  upper  ;  pine  wooils. 

B.  granuhitus,  L,:  Common  ;  woods  and  fields. 

B.  boi'inm,  L. :  Common  ;  jnne  woods. 

B.  svbtonieutosus,  L. :  Common  ;  earth  in  woods. 

B.  edulis,  Bull.;  31iddle  (Schw.) ;  woods. 

B.  reraijn’llis,  Fr. ;  31iddle  ;  woods. 

B.  scdber,  Bu]].:  3liddle  and  lower ;  sandy  Avoods. 

B.  cmtiinem.  Bull.:  31iddle  (Schw.) ;  Avood.s. 

Polypurnu  leacouields,  Fr.:  31iddle  ;  Avoods. 

P.  ovinua,  SchaelT.:  LoAver  and  middle;  earth  in 
Avoods. 

P.  ponpea,  Fr.;  3Iiddle  and  upper  ;  Avooded  ravines. 

P.  frondoatia,  Fr. ;  Common  ;  earth  and  base  of  stumps. 
P.  criatutm,  Fr.;  3Iiddle  (SchAv.) ;  pine  Avoods. 

P.  confluena,  Fr. :  LoAver  and  middle  ;  pine  Avoods. 

]\  gigautem,  Fr. ;  LoAvcr  and  middle  ;  base  of  stumps, 
P.  aiilphureiia,  Fr. :  Common  ;  trunks  and  logs. 

P.  BcrkeUdi,  Fr. :  3Iiddle  and  upper ;  Avoods. 

FiaUdina  hepidica,  Fr. :  Upper;  base  of  trunks  and 
stumps. 

llydnum  iiubricatum,  L. ;  31iddle  and  upper;  earth  in 
Avoods. 

II.  aubarpiamoaum,  Batseh. :  Common  ;  damp  Avoods. 

II.  Im'igatum,  SAvartz. :  LoAver ;  pine  Avood.s. 

II.  repandum,  L.:  (,’ommon  ;  Avoods. 

II.  /•ufeacena,  SchaelT.;  3Iiddle  (Schw.) ;  Avoods. 


II.  comUoUUa,  Scop. :  Common  ;  side  of  trunks. 

II.  Cnpxt-MeduacB.  Bull.:  Common;  trunks  and  logs. 
Sparnaaia  crispa.  Fr. :  Fpper;  earth. 

8.  laminoati,  Fr. :  Lower  ;  oak  log. 

Cbicaria  flam,  Fr. :  (,'ommon  ;  earth  in  woods. 

C.  1>otritia,  Pers.:  Common  ;  earth  in  Avoods. 

C.  faatigiata,  L. ;  3Iiddle  (ScIiav.)  ;  grassy  places. 

C.  muaroidea,  L. :  3Iiddle  (SchAv.);  grassy  places. 

C.  tetrayona,  ScIiav.:  3Iiddle  (ScliAv.);  (lamp  woods. 

C.  criaUda,  Holm.sk.:  3Iiddle  and  upper  ;  damp  Avoods. 

C.  rugoaa,  Bull.:  3Iiddle  (SchAA^);  damp  Avoods. 

C.  fnliginca,  Pers. :  LoAver  and  middle  ;  shady  AA  Oods. 

C.  niacropiia,  Pers.:  31iddle  (ScIiav.)  ;  (‘arlh. 

C.  aubtUia,  Pers.;  31iddle  (Schw.)  ;  .shaded  banks. 

C.  jyyxidata,  Pers.:  Common;  rotten  Avood. 

C.  aurea,  SchaelT.:  Common  ;  earth  in  Avoods. 

C.  formoaa,  Pers.:  (,'ommon;  earth  in  AVoods. 

TremeUa  meaeiderica.  Retz. :  (.'ommon  ;  on  bark. 
Lycoperdon  Boviata,  L. :  Common;  gra.s.sy  lands. 

Boviata  nigreacerta,  l^ers. :  Common;  grassy  fields. 

B.  plumbca,  Pers. :  Common  ;  grassy  fields. 

MorchcUa  eacidenki,  Pers.:  (31()rel.)  (’ommon  ;  earth  in 
Avoods. 

M.  CaroUniana,  Bosv.  :  3Iiddle  ;  earth  in  Avoods. 
IlelreUa  criapa,  Fr. :  LoAver  ;  ifine  AA'oods. 

II.  Idcunoaa,  Afz. :  LoAver.;  near  rotten  logs. 

II.  aulcata,  Afz.;  3Iiddle  (ScIiav.)  ;  shady  Avoods. 

II.  Ififnla,  SchaelT.;  3tiddle  (Sclnv.) ;  earth  and  pine 
logs. 

Pachyma  cocoa,  Fr.  (Tuckahoe). :  LoAAcr  and  middle; 
under  ground. 
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